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F ALL PRODUCTS of aboriginal 
art and industry, the only one 
that has won for itself an enduring 
place in modern civilized life is 
the Navojo blanket. Specimens of the 
pottery of the Pueblos and of the basketry 
of various tribes are sought by collectors, 
and are prized either for their beauty 
or for their oddity, or merely for senti- 
mental reasons as examples of the handi- 
work of a vanishing race; but the blankets 
woven by the desert squaws are valued 
for their beauty, for their utilitv and for 
their unique character as specimens of 
aboriginal workmanship. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
Navajo blanket has created its own field, 
which never can be filled by the products 
of the power looms of civilization, the 
Government is desirous of lending every 
possible aid and encouragement to the 
tribespeople to the end that the industry 
may be developed to its greatest possible 
perfection, For example, the introduc- 
tion of imyproved breeds of sheep, to 
take the place of the mongrels commonly 
reared by the Navajos, will result in a 
large inerease in the production of wool. 
The wool will be of much finer texture, 
and the quality of the blankets will be 
correspondingly improved. Cheap and 
inferior coal tar dyes are often employed, 
so that even the purchasers of high-priced 
blankets cannot be sure of the unfading 
permanence of the colors. Sometimes 
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(but not often) the weavers copy or 
adapt designs seen on fabrics in the 
traders’ stores; and often, in theif desire 
to satisfy some ‘traders’ “demand for 
something cheap, the squaws produce 
loosely woven blankets, made of in- 
sufficiently twisted vard. If Govern- 
ment officials can check these tendencies 
towards deterioration, encourage the 
squaws to use only aboriginal patterns 
and permanent dyes, and teach them 
that quality is vastly more important 
than quantity, this manual industry 
may grow to very large proportions. 
However, the reservation traders, who 
buy the major part of the product of the 
squaw’s labor, really hold the key to 
the situation. It is a reassuring fact 
that the most of these are using their 
influence to encourage the weavers to 
produce the best and most perfect blan- 
kets they know how. 

Exact statistics of the number and 
value of the blankets woven by the Nava- 
jos are unobtainable. The leading trader 
on the reservation has bought from the 
tribespeople blankets to the value of 
$50,000 in a single vear. The estimate 
has been made that the total value of 
blankets woven and sold by the members 
of this tribe each year approximates 
half a million dollars, This is really an 
astonishing showing, in an industry 
representing the manual labor of the 
squaws of a single aboriginal tribe. 
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Fake Squaws but*genuine ‘* Navajos’’ 
Although the Navajo braves give 


little or no assistance to their wives in 
this most important industry of the 
tribe, this is not because they are really 
lazy. To engage in the domestic in- 
dustries of the squaws is considered 
derogatory to the dignity of warriors. 
The Navajo braves have been employed 
to a large extent in railroad construction 
and repair work, in the digging of irri- 
gation ditches, at farm labor, and in the 
sugar beet fields of Colorado, and have 
proven their ability and their willingness 
to give a good account of themselves 
at the most laborious tasks. If they 
can be convinced that, inasmuch as 
the trade of the warrior is forever gone, 
there is nothing discreditable or disgrace- 
ful in lending a helping hand in the pur- 
suits assigned to the squaws in the 
fighting days of the tribe, the future 
holds great promise for the Navajos. 
If the men could be induced to bear their 
share of the burden in the industries of 
sheep herding and blanket weaving, it 


is believed that the earnings of each 
family could be made to average at least 
$500 annually. That is more than the 


average earnings of white families 
throughout the country. To the Nava- 
jos, whose wants are few and easily 


supplied, it would mean industrial in- 
dependence and comparative affluence. 

The Navajo reservation contains 7 ,680,- 
000 acres of land, in Northwestern New 
Mexico and Northeastern Arizona, being 
the largest Indian reservation in the 
United States. Yet the  tribespeople 
pay little or no attention to reservation 
boundaries. In addition to their own 
lands, they occupy the major part of 
the Hopi reservation, a large area of 
southern Utah, and the public lands and 
railroad lands of New Mexico and Ari 
zona as far south as the Zuni reservation 
They are scattered over an area almost 
as large as the state of Pennsylvania. 

The Navajos do not dwell in fixed and 
permanent habitations, like their nearest 
aboriginal neighbors, the Pueblos 
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Neither are they true nomads, wander- 
ing aimlessly from place to place. Rather 
are they the Bedouins of the American 
desert, moving when necessary to obtain 
better pasturage or a more abundant 
water supply for their flocks and herds. 

Owing, perhaps, to their pastoral vo- 
cation, the Navajos are the least gregar- 
ious of American aborigines, never form- 
ing compact villages, or congregating 
in thickly settled communities. It may 
happen that a canyon having an abund- 
ant water supply will contain a score 
or half a hundred hogans (as their rude 
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huts are called ); but this is for the sake 
of the water, not for companionship. 
The average annual rainfall, in parts of 
the Navajo country, is not more than 
10 inches, and nowhere exceeds 15 inches, 
so that the vegetation is everywhere 
scanty. It is estimated that from five 
to six acres of land are necessary to the 
support of each Navajo sheep. So the 
flocks are always on the move, and the 
family moves with them. In the sum- 
mer months, rude “summer hogans’’ 
are constructed, consisting merely of an 
enclosure of brush or any other material 


black, white and gray 











Vustors to a Hogan 


that may be at hand. Such temporary 
habitations may be abandoned at any 
moment without regret. As winter draws 
driven towards 
sheltered canyons, giving some protection 
from the chilling blasts that sweep the 
half-desert in these high altitudes, Here 
the winter hogan is built, cirevlar in 
form, constructed of logs and the limbs 


near, the flocks are 


of trees, banked and covered with earth 
with a doorway 
Kast, and a smoke vent in the roof. 
The same winter logan may or may not 


opening towards the 


be occupied by the same family year 
after vear; but in either case the simmer 
journevings Ta extend over In ndreds 
of miles In spite of this semi-nomadie 
manner of life, a little agriculture is 
practiced, confined mainly to the plant- 
ing and harvesting of corn and beans 

In all the family’s wanderings, the 
loom and distaff are carried along, and 
are brought into use at every camping 
place The Navajo loom is so crude and 
primitive that no one but a barbarian 
would attempt its manipulation It con 








sists essentially of two frames, the warp 
frame and the main frame. The warp 
frame is made of four sticks lashed to- 
vether so as to form an oblong. The 
Werp is wound upon it from top to bot- 
tom, the threads crossing in the center. 
The main frame is made by planting 
two posts upright in the ground. In 
lieu of posts, two desert cedars, erowilng 
often 
Two CrOSS beams ure lashed 


conveniently close together, are 
emploved. 
to these uprights, one forming the top 
and the other the bottom of the main 
frame, A movable pole is tied to the 
upper cross beam, in such a manner that 
it can easily be either raised or lowered, 
in order to tighten or loosen the warp. 
To this movable pole the upper part of 
the warp frame is fastened. The lower 
end of the warp frame is similarly fastened 
to the lower beam of the main frame, 
and the loom is ready for the wenver. 
The Navajos have ho spinning wheel, 
hut use instead a erude distaff, consisting 
of a wooden disk, about four inches in 
diameter, through which passes a slender 
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Navajo Braves Carding Blankets 




















Navajo Silversmith 


rod that tapers to a spindle point. In 
the use of this rude appliance, the squaws 
become remarkably dexterous, spinning 
threads of surprising uniformity. Every 
thread in a Navajo blanket is spun at 
least twice, and those used for the warp 
are spun three or four times, 

No shuttle is employed by the Navajo 
Their yarns are wound in 
balls, which are worked back and forth 
between the warp threads by hand. 
This is inexpressibly slow and tedious, 
but in it lies the advantage of the abori- 
ginal worker, making imitation of the 
product by the looms of the white man 
an impossibility. In the weaving of any 
pattern a color can be cut out at any 


weavers, 


point desired, by simply drawing the 
ball of thread of that color through the 
warp. A thread of any other color 
(drawn around the first to preserve 
continuity ) continues across the warp, 
the whole way or only an inch or two, 
as may be desired. But when the white 
man’s power loom is used, or any kind 
of a loom in which the shuttle is employed, 
a thread, once started, must go the whole 
way. The shuttle must go clear across 
the warp before it can return, So a 
power-woven imitation blanket is an 
impossibility; and a hand-made imita 
tion would be unprofitable. Therefore, 
there are no imitations on the market: 
and no one who has even the most super 
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ficial knowledge of the product of the 
desert squaws could be deceived by any 
substitute. 

Blanket weaving, as practiced by the 
Navajos, is of prehistoric origin, cotton 
blankets having been found in ruined 
cliff dwellings of great antiquity. The 
various Pueblo communities cultivated 
cotton, and wore garments made of 
cotton cloth when visited by Friar 
Marcos in 1538 and by Coronado in 
1540. From the sedentary Pueblos the 
semi-nomadic Navajos acquired the loom 
and learned the art of weaving. It is 
claimed by U. 8. Hollister, in his book 
“The Navajo and His Blanket,” that the 
Navajos knew nothing about blanket 
weaving until in the last decade of the 
seventeenth century. The Pueblos rose 
in rebellion in 1680, killed many of the 
Spaniards, and drove the survivors from 
New Mexico. The reconquest was ac- 
complished by De Vargas, beginning in 
1692. In those troublous times it is 
said that some of the Pueblos took refuge 
from the avenging Spaniards with their 
traditional enemies, the Navajos; and -it 
was from these refugees, according to 
Hollister, that the Navajos learned the 
art of blanket weaving. Although all, 
or nearly all, of the Pueblos were once 
weavers, the art has fallen into disuse 
among all the communities except those 
of the Hopi, in northern Arizona, and 
the large village of Zuni, in western 
New Mexico. The Hopi in particular 
are skilled weavers, manufacturing blank- 
ets superior in workmanship to the best 
product of the Navajos, but usually 
less elaborate in design and more sober 
in coloring. Curiously enough the Hopi 
weavers are men, the squaws rarely, 
if ever, undertaking this task. The 
Hopi also weave belts, ceremonial robes 
and cloth from which women’s garments 
are made. 

Beginning about 1750, and continuing 
for more than a hundred years, the Nava- 
jos were almost constantly on the war 
path. In 1821 their country passed 
nominally from the jurisdiction of Spain 
to that of the newly established Mexican 
republic; and in 1846, by the fortunes 
of war, it became a possession of the 
United States. These changes were a 
matter of entire indifference to the 
Navajos, who pillaged Pueblo Indians, 
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Mexicans or American settlers with entire 
impartiality, driving off their sheep, 
goats and horses, and helping themselves 
to anything for which they had use. 
During this period the Navajos were 
slave holders, capturing Pueblo Indians 
and Mexicans and holding them in ser- 
vitude for life, or until ransomed or 
exchanged. Naturally enough the 
Mexicans retaliated and when American 
settlers appeared they followed the same 
example, so that many Navajo slaves 
were held by the whites in the territory 
of New Mexico. 

It is said that from 1849 to 1867, 
the United States expended more than 
$3,000,000 annually in warfare with the 
Navajos. They were past masters of 
Indian tactics, never hazarding a deci- 
sive battle, but keeping a large part of 
the territory of New Mexico (which 
then included Arizona ) constantly terror- 
ized, and harrassing the troops sent 
to punish them until the commanders 
were glad to withdraw from the hostile 
country with a remnant of their forces 
alive. Generals Canby, Garland, Sum- 
ner and others in turn marched bravely 
forth to subjugate or exterminate the 
Navajos, and marched dejectedly back 
again, their mission unaccomplished, 
and the red men untamed. 

Then, in 1863, an expedition was or- 
ganized under Col. Kit Carson. He 
knew the Navajo country as no other 
white military commander knew it, 
and, what was equally important, he 
knew the Navajos and their ways of 
fighting. So he was able to beat them 
at their own game. The leaders of the 
tribesmen were captured, and the warriors 
surrendered. In 1863 and 1864 they 
were taken to Fort Sumner, New Mexico, 
where they were held, to the number of 
8,000, until in 1867. Of course there 
were many who had hidden in the 
mountain fastness, and some who had 
found a refuge with other tribes, so that 
at that time the Navajo nation may 
have numbered 13,000, or approximately 
half the present population of the tribe. 

In 1867, the Navajos were permitted 
to return to their old home, where they 
have ever since remained. Their reser- 
vation was established at that time, 
largely upon the representations of Kit 
Carson, who was a firm believer in the 
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reservation system as the only practic- 
able solution of the Indian problem. 
Since that time the Navajo reservation 
has been very greatly enlarged. 

The Navajos never again went on the 
war path, although malcontents gave a 
good deal of trouble until about 1870, 
making raids upon the territories of the 
Utes and Pueblos, to obtain sheep, goats 
and ponies. After their return to their 
country, at the close of the Babylonish 
captivity near Fort Sumner, the Govern- 
ment distributed ration for four 
years, and gave to the Indians a large 
number of sheep, goats and _ horses; 
but for more than forty vears the Nava- 
jos have been self-supporting, receiving 
no aid of any kind, except in the winter 
of 1894-95. Their crops failed in the 
season of 1894, and many of their sheep 
and goats died, as a result of an extra- 
ordinary drought. Consequently rations 
had to be distributed among them to 
avert universal suffering and starvation. 

The most highly prized of Navajo 
blankets are known as bayeta blankets. 
None of these have been woven for many 
years. They were made, wholly or 
in part, of yarn raveled from bayeta 
cloth, which was woven in England, 
and which found its way through Mexico 
to the Indians. Many of these old bayet- 
as are valued at anywhere from $200 
to $1,000 each. However, most of them 
have passed into the hands of collectors, 
and they are now unobtainable, unless 
by the merest chance. 

Navajo blankets of the finest weave 
and design are offered for sale on trains 
of the Santa Fe railway system, passing 
through New Mexico and Arizona; in 
the hotels of the Fred Harvey system; 
in trading stores at Albuquerque, Gallup, 
Flagstaff, and other towns in or near the 
Navajo country; and in curio stores and 
other establishments that cater to the 
tourist trade generally throughout the 
Southwest. No doubt the most satis- 
factory of all ways to buy them is direct 
from the squaws on the reservation. It 
is also the most expensive way, as travel 
through the Navajo country, after one 
leaves the railroad, is costly. The larg- 
est trading store on the reservation is 
that of J. L. Hubbell at Canado, Arizona, 
where thousands of blankets of all 
colors and sizes may be seen. The same 





trader owns another store, conducted by 
his son, at Keams Canyon, Arizona, 
on the Hopi reservation, where every 
article of the arts and crafts of both the 
Navajos and the Hopi may be inspected. 
Perhaps thirty other traders have more 
or less ambitious stores in the country 
occupied by the Navajos, exchanging 
the white man’s goods for the wool, 
blankets and silver jewelry of the red- 
skins. 

Two kinds of blankets may be purchas- 
ed from the squaws or the traders 
those woven of Germantown varn, and 
those woven of yarn spun by the squaws 
from wool clipped off their own sheep. 
The Germantown blankets are finer in 
texture than those woven from home- 
made yarns, and as, a rule, display more 
startlingly brilliant colors. Being lighter 
than the others, they are sometimes 
desired for use as portieres and wall 
hangings. However, most persons wish- 
ing specimens of the aboriginal handi- 
craft will give the preference to blankets 
woven by the squaws, of material sheared 
from their own sheep, and carded, spun 
and dyed by their own hands. 

The most common objection to blank- 
ets of this kind is that they are coarse 
and rough, particularly when new. To 
give them a more finished appearance 
and to make them smooth to the touch 
most dealerst now have them carded 
before offering them for sale, although 
the Indians never card blankets intended 
for their own use. And here let the 
anxious tourist be warned against rush- 
ing up to the first blanketdraped brave 
he sees in Sante Fe, Albuquerque, 
Gallup or any other town of the South- 
west, and making him an extravagant 
offer for his blanket. Many a person 
has done this very thing, and ever after 
complained of having been defrauded! 
Because a blanket is worn by an Indian, 
it does not necessarily follow that it 
is an Indian blanket. In fact, the 
Navajo blanket is not suited to summer 
wear at all, being too heavy and un- 
vielding and blankets woven in Phila- 
delphia are worn on the Navajo reser- 
vation, in the summer months, more 
commonly than the product of the abori- 
ginal looms. 

Navajo blankets are desired by the 
whites on account of their novelty, as 
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well as on account of their beauty. 
They are wanted for use on porches, 
in summer cottages and bungalows, for 
the fitting up of “Indian rooms” and 
“dens,” as well as for miscellaneous 
use as couch covers, portieres, wall 
hangings, lap robes and a multitude of 
other purposes. They are woven in 
many sizes, adapting them for use for 
any purpose, from a cushion top to a 
floor covering for a large room. The 
heavier Navajo blankets are particularly 
appropriate for use as rugs. No other 
rug, even though it may cost several 
times as much money, will wear as long 
and look as well as a Navajo. They are, 
in fact, next to everlasting, and improve 
in appearance with age and use. 

Many persons profess a distaste for 
Navajo blankets, when they first visit 
the Navajo country. After these persons 
become accustomed to them, and ac- 
quire the ability to perceive and appre- 
ciate their barbaric beauty, they become 
the most enthusiastic and anxious col- 
lectors. The beauty of the Navajo 
blanket or rug owes nothing whatever 
to the standards of taste that prevail 
in civilized communities. Yet when 
the first shock of its novelty has passed 
away, its appeal is almost universal, so 
that specimens of the labor of the squaws 
of the Painted Desert are found and 
admired in homes of culture and re- 
finement in every country of the civilized 
world. 

The only other noteworthy industry 
of the Navajos is the making of silver 
jewelry. However, this is not a true 
aboriginal industry, but was acquired 
from the Spaniards. Neither the Nava- 
jos nor any other of the tribes of the 
Southwest had any knowledge of metals 
until after the arrival of Europeans. 
Considering the crude and inadequate 
tools they use (obtained from the reser- 
vation traders ), the Navajo silver smiths 
display remarkable skill in fashioning 
belt buckles, necklaces, medallions, brace- 
lets, saddle and bridle ornaments and 
other articles. Bracelets, spoons and 
a few other articles are bought by tourists; 
but most of the products of the silver 
worker’s art are made for sale to other 
members of the tribe, or to the Pueblos, 
Utes and Apaches. 

Many persons have expressed surprise 
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that the Navajos, almost alone of Ameri- 
can tribes, are rapidly increasing in 
numbers and growing in wealth and 
prosperity. They are fortunate in hav- 
ing a congenial occupation that places 
the necessities of life easily within their 
reach. They have been still more for- 
tunate in that they have, so far, been 
permitted to remain Indians, The at- 
tempt to metamorphose an Indian into 
a white man is usually fatal; and the 
non-reservation schools maintained by 
the Government for the “education” 
of its wards have made more “good 
Indians” (assuming that a “good In- 
dian” means a dead one) than a long 
series of Indian wars. It can hardly 
be denied that the non-reservation school 
is to a very great extent responsible for 
the terrible ravages that consumption 
has made among many of the tribes in 
recent years. Many years ago, two 
children of Mauelito, (the greatest of 
all Navajo war chiefs) died in a Govern- 
ment school in the east. Ever since 
then the Navajos have stubbornly refused 
to permit their children to be taken to 
distant schools to be educated. To 
that, in large measure, may be attributed 
the immunity of the tribespeople from 
consumption. 

At the Government schools on the 
reservation, efforts are being made to 
teach the Navajos improved methods of 
agriculture and the use of modern agri- 
cultural implements. At these schools, 
also, the need of raising better breeds of 
sheep, goats and other live stock is being 
inculeated. The Navajos are pagans 
and polygamists, and efforts to convince 
them of the error of their ways are being 
made by missionaries of the Presbyterian, 
Christian Reformed and other churches. 
Rev. L. P. Brink, a Christian Reformed 
missionary, stationed at Tohatchi, New 
Mexico, is engaged in the formidable 
task of formulating a Navajo grammar, 
compiling a Navajo dictionary, and trans- 
lating the Bible into the Navajo language. 

That the Navajos have so long been 
permitted to enjoy their great reservation 
undisturbed has been because no one 
else wanted it. ‘There are disquieting 
signs that this is no longer true. It is 
known that there are many fertile val- 
leys on the reservation that have an 
abundant supply of water available for 
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irrigation; and it is commonly believed 
that other parts of the lands of the 
Navajos are adapted to “dry farming”’. 
Petroleum in commercially important 
quantities has recently been discovered 
not far from Gallup, and the same geologi- 
cal formation is known to underlie a part 
of the reservation. Part of the reserva- 
tion is covered with valuable forests of 
pine timber, and a vast extent of it is 
underlain by some of the greatest coal 
deposits of the Southwest. Since the 
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Navajo reservation contains so many 
things that the white man covets, it 
is not to be expected that the Indian 
will much longer be permitted to enjoy 
it undisturbed. So the work of making 
individual land allotments to the mem- 
bers of the tribe has begun, and it 
will probably not be long until a large 
part of the land now included in the 
reservation will be thrown open to 
settlement. 


The Trails Eternal 


By Ward Morse 


Above the world the clouds go by: 

I watch them as the daylight fails 
Slow winding down the western trails; 

The prairie schooners of the sky. 

Though now the plain lies checked and planned; 
The roadways fixed by mete and bound, 
The airy caravans have found 

The free old trails above the land. 

I see their mighty shadows strain 
The paths our fathers founded sure— 
The trails eternal that endure 

Past towns or homes or waving grain. 

Some northward keep the Oregon 
Toward the fir-clad wilderness, 

And southward some their journey press 

To Sante Fe and deserts dun: 

And misty wheels high overhead 
The Mormon way roll softly down 
To Carson or to ’ Frisco town— 

High hearted ventures bravely sped, 

But see! the vanguards halt and reel! 
The savage winds from ambush spring— 
As ’round the caravans they ring 

The sore-pressed wagons break and reel! 

But soon the foe's in sullen flight: 

Quick into line they fall again 
To march a-down the skyey plain 

Toward the camping ground of night. 

And as the long trains trundle by 
All hasting towards the hasting day 
I see them ford the Milky Way— 

The broad Missouri of the sky! 

They redden evening with their fire 
At length far down the western track 
Where spreads their mighty bivouac 


A day’s march nearer their desire. 
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An Old Landmark on the Sacramento 


River 


By L. R. Marshall 
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N THE west side of the Sacramento 

River near its mouth where it 
empties into Suisun Bay at a 
distance of a little more than 
fifty miles from San Francisco, by the 
usual traveled route by steamer, but not 
more than forty-five miles northeast- 
wardly in an air line is situated the whil- 
om city of Montezuma. 

This pioneer town site of the County, 
was laid out as a town site in the early 
part of the year 1846 by one Lansing 
W. Hastings, a young man about thirty 
years old, a native of Ohio. Hastings 
came to California in the year 1843, at 
which time came Pierson B. Redding, 
S. J. Henseley, Nathan Coombs and 
others, who helped to make history in 
early days of California. This same 
Hastings was a member of the conven- 
tion, which formed the first constitution 
of California at Monterey in the year 
1849. At the time he laid out the 
town site no habitation of man disfigured 
the face of the land, which was absolutely 
in a state of nature. The nearest habi- 
tation, was an adobe house, about thir- 
teen miles higher up on the west’ bank of 
the Sacramento river, built by John 
Bidwell in 1844 on the Bidwells or 
Ulpinosgrant. The settlement was al- 
ways known as Haleeche-Muk, an Indian 
name meaning nothing to eat, so called 
because the Indians were always in a 
condition of seri starvation. 

The settlement never was a town site, 
but the house was built by Bidwell in 
order to comply with the terms of his 
grant from the Mexican government, 








which required him to erect a habitation 
within one year from the date of the 
grant, under penalty of forfeiture of 
his interest in the event of his failure to 
do so. On May 19th, 1847, General 
Vallejo deeded to Robert Semple and 
Thomas O. Larkin a tract of land for 
the town site of Bemcia and the first 
house was erected in the latter part of 
June of the same year. Bemcia has the 
distinction of being the second townsite 
established in the county. Hastings 
was employed by the Mormons to seek 
an eligible site for the location of a 
Mormon colony. In his pilgrimage he 
came upon this spot and was so charmed 
that he called a halt to study the panora- 
ma. He believed it to be fitted by its 
geographical situation to become, in 
the course of human events, a prosperous 
city of much importance, but fortune 
ruled otherwise, and after living there 
about three years with his helpers, 
he abandoned the place. The helpers 
were mostly Indians and there was quite 
a rancheria of them near the town site. 

When the Mormons were driven out 
of the United States, it was their inten- 
tion to journey to the Pacific Coast and 
settle down on San Francisco bay to 
establish a great and powerful nation of 
their own. They expected to acquire 
the land from Mexico. They regarded 
it as their Canaan, promised to them 
by the Almighty, as his chosen people 
for an inheritance forever, but when 
the news reached them that the country 
had been seized by the United States 
they changed their plans and the great 
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stream of emigration that had started 
overland with the shores of San Fran- 
cisco bay as their objective point halted 
and pitched their tents at Salt Lake. 
Sixteen hundred started overland in 
February, 1846 and more were to follow 
in a short time. In fact it was said that 
twenty thousand were on their way 
from different parts of the world. 

In the same month and year, the ship 
Brooklyn sailed from New York for 
San Francisco with two hundred and 
thirty eight souls, all but ten or twelve 
of whom were Mormons. 

Hastings being employed as _ their 
advance agent to select a location, select- 
ed this point at the head of Suisun Bay, 
(at that time considered a part of San 
Francisco Bay) as the most eligible 
point for the metropolis of the new nation. 
Ascending one of the nearby knolls, he 
could see on the north the famous Mon- 
tezuma hills, which took their name 
from the city which he founded on their 
southern border. At the present time 
this is one of the most productive wheat 
belts of the whole state, but at that 
time was a vast green of waving wild 
oats. 

The progress of the travelers was 
slow on account of the prodigious growth 
of oats which concealed the trail and 
which were over the head of the men on 
foot and so high that the horsemen 
could bend the tops over the pommel 
of their saddles and tie them together. 
League upon league and mile upon mile 
they grew to the highest degree of per- 
fection in their natural element, the 
rich adobe soil. Wild flowers of all 
the colors of the rainbow, grew in almost 
unlimited numbers and clothed the 
undulating hills to their very summits. 
Among them were violets, larkspurs, 
golden poppies, buttercups, mallows and 
pinks without end, presenting at one 
time an appearance of red, then white, 
then blue at another yellow and so on 
lending constant enchantment to the 
view. Following a breath of wind, 
ripple would follow ripple, over the fields 
like throwing a stone into placid waters. 
The singing of meadow larks, the twitter- 
ing of linnets, the chirruping of birds 
were heard at every side and the air 
was redolent of the perfume of wild 
clover and alfileria. 
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The howl of the coyote, the hoot of 
the owl, the scampering of the jackrabbit, 
the presence of elk and antelope in 
countless numbers all gave the place an 
air of wild solitude. Coyotes were so 
heedless of the presence of man that 
they frequently came into camp and 
gnawed the rawhide strap on the saddles; 
while antelope and elk were so plenti- 
ful that the inhabitants of Montezuma 
City could go behind the nearest hill 
and shoot down as many as they required 
to keep their larder supplied with fresh 
meat at all times. 

On the east from this commanding 
prospect may be seen the snow capped 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
about eighty miles away. On the South, 
Suisun Bay, the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, the great delta or swamp 
lands lving between their mouths. The 
Black Diamond Coal hills, and the villages 
of Antioch and Black Diamond, were 
not there in 1846 but grand old Mount 
Diablo was, in all her majesty, with the 
Coast Range stretching beyond as far 
as the eye could reach. On the west 
lay the Suscol hills, at a distance of about 
twenty five miles on an air line, and the 
twin peaks of the Suisun Mountains, 
which separate Suisun Valley from Napa 
Valley and the Vaca Mountains. 

All of this could be seen from this 
vantage ground and as Hastings looked 
out upon Suisun Bay and the two great 
rivers emptying into it, his whole being 
swelled with exalted emotions, and he 
was heard to say that in the not far distant 
future ships of all nations would ride 
at anchor on the placid surface of these 
waters; that the situation was most 
central for all purposes and was destined 
to be a large city. These expectations 
were not chimerical for it did have 
many of the requisites of a commercial 
city of very considerable importance, 
having as it did an agricultural country 
of unexcelled productiveness in the back- 
ground, a capacious land-locked harbor, 
a water front of several miles in length, 
its shores gently sloping to the hills, 
thus affording a system of natural drain- 
age. Its situation was favorable, being 
about midway between the rich agricul- 
tural valleys of the interior and the 
Golden Gate. But there were other 
cities with even better advantages, which 
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diverted the trade and the town was a 
failure. 

Even at that early date there were 
settlements on both sides of the bay. 
Many people settled in the San Joaquin 
Valley and on the grant of Dr. Marsh 
near the foot of Mount Diablo. The 
necessities of travel soon demanded a 
ferry, which was established between 
the townsite and the opposite shore for 
the accommodation of travelers either 
way. This was probably the first ferry 
ever established on the Sacramento or 
San Joaquin rivers. 

The first publication which I have yet 
met with in any way treats of the place 
is “Eldorado” or ‘“‘ Adventures in the 
Path of Empire” by Bayard Taylor con- 
taining an account of his travels in 
California in 1869. On the way back 
from the mines he took passage at Sacra- 
mento on the steamer Senator for San 
Francisco and in relating what he saw 
on his way down the Sacramento river 
he says: 

“Her bow sometimes ran in among the 
boughs of the trees, where she could not 
well be backed without her stern going 
into the opposite bank. Much time and 
part of her wheel houses were lost in 
getting through these narrow straits. 
At last we came out again in the real 
Sacramento avoiding the numerous other 
sloughs which make off into the tule 
marshes and soon reached the city of 
Montezuma, a solitary house on a rost 
of headland projecting into Suisun Bay 
and fronting its rival three house city 
New York of the Pacific.” 

It was a conspicuous land mark which 
could be seen for miles by travelers pass- 
ing up and down the river and bay. 
The channel for steamboats at that 
time and place was close to the western 
shore, but since then it has been filled 
up by mining debris washed down from 
the mountains, inasmuch that the place 
where the old Senator ran is now a 
flourishing field of asparagus and alfalfa, 
and the present channel is nearer to 
Sherman Island. 

A later publication a History of Solano 
County by Messrs. Wood, Alley & Co. 
has this to say about the place. ‘“‘ Among 
the first houses built in Solano County 
was one erected in Montezuma township 
and still stands today after a lapse of 
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about sixty years in a state of almost 
perfect preservation.’’ «It is now occu- 
pied by S. O. Stratton and family, who 
farm the ranch on shares for the present 
owner. Originally there were sheds pro- 
jecting on all four sides from the outer 
walls to protect them from the rains 
as was the custom in those early days, 
in making adobes, but the sheds have 
lately been removed, and it is now weather 
boarded on all sides, and being painted, 
it has all the appearances, at a distance 
of an ordinary ranch house of present 
times. 

When the town site was first laid off 
it created quite a stir among the Califor- 
nians they foresaw that the Mormons 
and other foreigners intended capturing 
the country. They sent a commissioner 
to Mexico, for money and men to drive 
out the invaders but the United States 
government stepped in and seized the 
country. Commander Sloat raised the 
American flag on July 7th, 1846 and it 
is hoped that it will continue to wave 
for all time. 

In the winter of 1852 and 1853 Mr. 
L. P. Marshall senior, while traveling 
through the country with a band of cattle 
which he had brought across the plains 
from the states the previous summer, 
heard of this adobe house through Major 
Stephen Cooper and took possession of 
it with his two sons John and Knox. 
The house had been abandoned for some 
time and was in a very dilapidated con- 
dition, travelers along the river had 
stopped on their way and carried away 
everything that was portable, even to 
the doors and windows, but it was easily 
repaired and served well the purpose of 
a shelter. In and about the house they 
found appliances for the manufacture of 
counterfeit coin, such’ as crucibles, dies, 
copper, etc. It is supposed that a band 
of counterfeiters had found the place 
deserted and had taken possession of it. 
The place when first settled was on Mexi- 
van territory, but was acquired by the 
United States government about two 
years afterward by the treaty of Guada- 
lupe, Hidalgo. Hastings had never ac- 
quired title from either government and 
held only a squatters title at best, After 
having abandoned the property he came 
back in 1854 and claimed that he was 
entitled to pay for his improvements, 
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which were bought by the elder son for 
his father (the latter being absent at 
the time from the state) who gave as 
a consideration four mules valued at the 
sum of $1,000. 

Farming land was not of much value, 
cattle raising was very remunerative 
and no one thought of cultivating the 
soil. The old gentleman converted the 
place into a stock ranch and while absent 
from the state, left it in charge of his 
two sons and a nephew named Parker 
Dunnica, all under age, vigorous and 
adventurous. Life on a cattle ranch in 
the early fifties was rough, there was a 
lack of the restraining influences of 
female society. The rancheros wore a 
hat with a broad stiff, horizontal brim 
and a low crown, a woolen shirt, and 
overalls or coarse pantaloons, stuck in- 
side long legged boots. They took much 
more pride in the trappings of their horses 
than in their attire, their houses or their 
domestic comforts. Their saddles were 
sometimes highly ornamented, the 
“muchillo” or skirts were stamped all 
over with ornamental figures. The stir- 
rups were of wood, covered in front with 
leather attached to the straps supporting 
them, the points on each side extending 
seven or eight inches below the stirrup, 
called the “tapadera.” When mounted 
upon horseback, they bound on their 
legs below the knees with buckskin 
strings, leggings, usually made of tanned 
sheep skins, and highly ornamented 
with stamped figures. Inside the legg- 
ing of the right leg was placed a huge 
knife, and as though this were not a 
weapon sufficient for offense and defense 
it was supplemented by a revolver swung 
to the belt ready for use in case an emer- 
gency should arise at any time. At 
their heels they wore enormous spurs, 
with rowels three or four inches in dia- 
meter. They had a practice of leaning 
over and picking up objects on the 
ground, while running their horses at 
full speed, and the spurs were not used 
so much for making the horse go as for 
holding themselves on while practicing 
this skillful feat. To each spur were 
attached two small pieces of metal, 
somewhat resembling bell clappers, hang- 
ing at full play, and when in motion com- 
ing in contact with the rowels, they pro- 
duced a jingling sound like little bells, 
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which could be heard at a distance upon 
the approach of the horseman. The 
bridles were sometimes made of horse- 
hair, striped of many colors, white, 
black, yellow, ete. according to the color 
of the hair used, mounted with ornamen- 
tal tassels, to the reins. At the place 
where they were doubled and held in 
the hand of the rider, was attached a 
“cuarta” or whip made of the same 
varicolored material and presenting a 
very showy appearance. The riata was 
a long rope made of plaited rawhide, 
with a slip knot at the end and could be 
thrown by an expert vaquero with such 
precision as to catch a steer, running at 
full speed, by the horns or by a leg and 
throw him sprawling on the ground. 
The horses were trained to brace them- 
selves the moment they felt the strain 
of the riata, and hold the animal secure, 
until its feet were tied. The “bronco” 
always went through a bucking perfor- 
mance when for the first time he was 
saddled and ridden. He arched his 
back, placed his head down between his 
forelegs, jumped up in the air as high as 
possible, and came down stiff legged; 
repeating this in rapid succession at the 
same time squealing and, occasionally, 
wheeling suddenly to right or left 
causing the rider to lose his balance and, 
if he were not an adept at the business, 
thrown violently on the ground. 

The two sons and nephew kept bache- 
lors hall and Dunnica told a story which 
gives an inkling of the manner of their 
house-keeping. John was cook and 
Knox was scullion, while all three looked 
after the cattle. All was serene for a 
time, but Knox, instead of using a towel, 
would wipe the knives and forks on the 
back of a wooly dog, named Rondo, a 
faithful animal which they had brought 
across the plains with them. The others 
objected to this, but Knox insisted that 
it was strictly according to the fashion 
of the country in those times, and he 
would rather be out of the world than 
to be out of the fashion. To settle the 
matter, he bundled up and went off to 
Blakes School in Benicia to finish his 
education, while Dunnica took his place 
as scullion. The latter was killed at the 
battle of Shiloh in the Civil War, fighting 
for his country. John and Knox are 
still living, the former in Stockton. He 
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served two terms as County Auditor 
of Salano County and the latter was 
afterward elected County Recorder (died 
since this article was written. ) 

Cattle raising required neither labor 


nor great expense. No care was taken 
of them except to keep them from stray- 
ing away too far. There were no fences 
in those days and the range was unlimited. 
When any of the cattle strayed, they 
sometimes drifted before the southeast 
storms sixty or seventy miles. The 
ranchers formed camping parties once 
a year for collecting strays, and these 
were looked forward to as pleasure trips, 
where were feasting, singing and story 
telling at night before the camp fires. 

Now the scene is changed, it is no 
longer the lair of the wild beast; the 
cattleman is the thing of the past, the 
hills where roamed at will the elk and 
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antelope are fenced into wheat ranches, 
dotted over with farm houses surrounded 
with clusters of evergreen trees, and 
their walls resounding with the merry 
laughter of romping children and the 
pleasing voices of womanhood. The 
howl of the coyote has given place to the 
rumble of the harvester and the clicking 
of the mowing machine. A few years 
ago a club building was erected on the 
premises. It is occupied by the Monte- 
zuma Gun Club and has become quite 
a retreat for sporting gentlemen from 
San Francisco, who come up during the 
hunting season to shoot the ducks and 
snipe in the adjacent marshes. 

In close connection with the place is 
the little village of Collinsvith, founded 
in 1861 which flanks it on the west one 
mile away. 








1 2 Called Him Rough 


By Charles H. Meiers 


They called him rough—the roughest man in town; 
When things went wrong he’d swear in unchecked wrath. 
He’d greet the long-faced preacher with a frown 
When’ er that mortal chanced to cross his path. 
They called him wicked—said he drank too much, 
And that he failed to treat his wife just right; 
That he was worthless, and some more of such 
Things, just because he stayed out late at night. 
They said all this, and even more, of him; 
But, when I came to look into the fuss, 
I found that what they said but gave a dim 


Faint picture of the doggoned worthless cuss! 
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Some POETS of TODAY 
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When William Bulter Yeats, the Irish 
poet, was in this country he said that in 
California, more than anywhere else 
in America, he seemed to hear the foot- 
steps of the Muses. He did not restrict 
their perambulations to any special 
locality as one writer has done, saying: 
“Tt is my opinion that middle California 
on the coast is destined to excel other 
portions of the United States, not only 
in the relative number of poets but in 
their artistic stature.” But Mr. Yeats 
said that because of the peculiar climatic 
conditions of this state and because of 
its great diversity of natural scenery 
in such close proximity—mountain sea 
and valley with their varying psychic 
influence all blended in one visible land- 
scape—this whole section is bound to 
become the home of great poets. 

No where are these diversified jewels 
of Nature more closely set than in 
Southern California—the amethyst 
mountain, the emerald valley and sap- 
phire sea all scintillant beneath a single 
sweep of eye. Another writer has dwelt 
at some length on the healthfulness of 
California, the open air life of the people, 
the corresponding wholesome mental 
atmosphere and the sanity manifested 
in the literary productions of local 
writers. All of which would tend to 
prove fallacious the old idea that “‘ genius 
is akin to madness.” 

In speaking of the passing of so many 
poets in a single year, the year that 
Tennyson died, when Browning, Lowell, 
Whitman, Whittier all ceased singing; 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


Joaquin Miller, with that far look in 
his eye, prophesying like some seer of 
old whose inner vision had seen “the 
glory of the coming of the Lord”’ said: 
“The great American poet is just about 
to be born. If California women want 
to be mothers, he may be born here.” 
He also spoke of the close relation be- 
tween psychological states and climatic 
conditions and cited as a matter of course 
his kinship to the mountains and the 
sea. 

But more than climate, more than 
the influence of natural scenery, more 
than the subtle, psychic factor of any 
environment, is the inspiration from 
contact with other minds—other grow- 
ing minds. And when Clarence Urmy 
wrote 

“For some the crowded market place, 

The bustle of the jammed bazaars; 

The fleeting chance in Fortune’s race 

That ends somewhere amid the stars; 

Give me chance to gather dreams 

By California’s willowed streams. 
he probably meant more than just 
the inspiration that comes from purling 
brooks and, using his poetic license of 
symbolism had in his mind’s eye, no 
doubt, the confluent rivers of cosmopoli- 
tan thought that flow to this land of 
the literati. 

Emerson says “only poetry inspires 
poetry” and at another time he empha- 
sizes the fact that the conversation and 
writings of our contemporaries are more 
effectual in crystalizing literary expres- 
sion than all our contact with the clas- 
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sics. For this reason then should aspir- 
ing minds, as well as noble ones, “ keep 
ever with their likes.”” Not until tele- 
pathy is an established fact, that is, 
not until it is generally believed in, will 
we know how much we owe to the con- 
temporary thought atmosphere about 
us, but all history is full of one mind 
kindling another. The reading of Hero- 
dotus produced the works of Thucyd- 
ides. Homer produced a host of minor 
poets in Greece. Shelley, Keats, Byron 
and Leigh Hunt mutually inspired each 
other. Confusius says “genius is never 
lonely, it will always have neighbors.” 
This being so then why should not 
George Sterling and Clarence Urmy and 
Madge Morris sing? Here where the 
lyre strings are still vibrant from the 
touch of the giants of the Golden Age? 
Here where the best from every nation 
gather, bringing with them the poetry 
the culture of many centuries from other 
lands; here in this big, open “‘ broad day- 
light country” where people are doing 
big things and thinking big thoughts. 

Clarence Urmy is one of the few native 
born writers. California called him 
straight from the skies and he brought 
some of his own heavenly music with 
him, for not only is he the writer of 
many beautiful poems, all of which con- 
tain a subtle spirit quality, but he is 
a talented musician as well. Born in 
San Francisco in 1858 his early youth 
became imbued with the colorful epoch 
into which he came and his lyric lines 
reflect the ideals of a polychromatic 
people. 

A noted literary critic has said that 
one of the most authentic credentials 
of the poet is his facility in furnishing 
felicitous epithet. One cannot listen 
long to George Sterling’s ‘Testimony of 
theSuns,” drink of his “ Wine of Wizardry” 
or plunge into his ‘‘Sea” poem without 
finding how rich he is in radiant phrases, 
bright word-bubbles and jeweled thoughts 
cast up by the tide of his fancy and caught 
in the golden mesh of language. 

Of his “Wine of Wizardry’’ Ambrose 
Bierce has said “It nicks the rock as 
high as anything in the generation of 
Tennyson and a good deal higher than 
anything of the generation of Kipling.” 
In the past year and a half Current Lit- 
erature has probably given more space 
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to Sterling’s poems than to those of any 
other poet, and while questioning Am- 
brose Bierce’s extravagant laudations 
it has given him much substantial praise. 

George Sterling was born in Sag Har- 
bor N. Y. in 1869 and came to California 
many years ago. ‘‘Who’s Who” rates 
him as a Socialist and a Bohemian and 
he has not vet risen to deny the allega- 
tion. He is ranked as one of the chief 
celebreties of the Carmel-by-the-Sea 
colony and is widely read throughout 
California and in New York, but his 
poetry is not of a kind which appeals to 
the materialist looking for a story or the 
moralist insisting on a motive. It is 
a scintillant, subtle, flowing stimulant. 
Strong as the resistless tide, delicate as 
the feathery foam, in it is felt a power 
“young as a wind, ancient as the air.”’ 

The call of California came to John S. 
McGroarty in 1896. Perhaps he had been 
hearing her voice for long for he says: 


“So hath she called with her lips of song 
Of old with her breath of musk, 

From hills where the sunlight lingers long 
And the vales in the purple dusk.” 


Born in Pennsylvania in 1862 of cultured 
Irish parents he was dowered at birth 
with the harp of his nation in his heart; 
but not until the fingers of California 
touched its strings did he begin to sing. 
He had before coming here published a 
volume on “Poets and Poetry of the 
Wyoming Valley” showing the high 
estimation in which he held the Bard. 
California’s magic touch has called forth 
several volumes of both prose and 
verse. In his ‘Wander Songs’ the 
minstrels harp strikes many minor 
chords. Perhaps it is when he is think- 
of wandering away from California, his 
“Land of Heart’s Desire,’”’ that “the tear 
falls through the music that we hear.” 
His poem on Sicily published at the 
time of the great disaster there in 1908 
is full of strength and beauty and he 
has many fugitive poems of merit not 
yet collected into a volume. 

Then there is Brininstool with his 
never failing fountain of original thought 
sending up daily, fresh sprays of sparkl- 
ing, spontaneous verse, effervescing with 
wit, yet a saturate solution of common 
sense. And Burdette with his genial, 
kindly humor breaking into song, a 
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heart harmony tuned to a smile; a gentle 
cynicism in which there is no sneer. 

Of the many women writers of verse 
in California the names of Madge Morris, 
Mary E. Mannix and Lillian H. Shuey 
are among the most familiar. But to 
give a catalogue of the poets of California 
would require more than a mere printing 
of the cities directories, for each little 
hamlet has its population of poets, each 
country vale swells the volume of ver- 
sifiers. 

Like Homer said of the Grecian host 
which invaded Troy “to tell their names 
would e’en require ten tongues, and ten 
unwearied mouths, a voice infrangible 
and lungs of brass.” Some of the many 


influences which tend to the making of 
poets have already been cited and added 
to these in Southern California is the 
inspiration given by the lecturer and 
dramatic reader. 


Listen to George Whar- 
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ton James’ lecture on Markham or give 
personal reminiscences of Miller and 
Stoddard and you will want to go home 
and write an epic before morning. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that 
Mrs. William Douglass Turner of Pasa- 
dena gave a dramatic reading of Zang- 
will’s “‘Melting Pot’ before the West 
had scarcely heard of the play, or that 
Mrs. Dorathea Hoagland-Hayden, also 
of Pasadena gave Rostand’s ‘ Chan- 
ticler’ almost as soon as it was trans- 
lated into English; or that now in Los 
Angeles Lillian Burkhart Goldsmith is 
giving readings from the plays of Brieux, 
a German as advanced in thought as 
Nietzsche. Hear any of these gifted 
readers interpret Maeterlinck, Ibsen, 
Shakespeare and you will understand 
why the dramatic and poetic instinct 
flowers so abundantly here. It is poetry 
reproducing poetry. 





The Call of the Round-up 





By Jessie Davies Willdy 


When the frost is on the mountain, 
And the wind blows on the plain, 
And the dry mesquite is droopin’, 
For the want of clouds and rain; 
When the sunsets burn so hazy, 
And the grass is brown again, 
And the fine dust blows so lazy, 
Close above the cattle-pen; 

Then it is I want the spring-time, 
Calves a-bawlin’ night and day, 
And the brandin’ irons a-hoatin’ , 
For the mavericks and stray; 

It just seems so kinda lonesome, 
When the camp is shy of men, 
And I’ve got a great big longin’, 


For the round-up days again. 
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By Madelaine Bernais 








FOURTEEN Edna Landreth 
began to dream her dreams. They 
were of boarding-schools and 
broad-cloth dresses; of parties 

where boys came and you ate rose-colored 
ice-cream. At eighteen, shrewdly ob- 
serving the conversation of the finishing 
school’s finished product, she discovered 
that four years of high school meant just 
as much progress and almost as many 
interesting adventures; that one could 
manage to be happy sometimes, even 
in mended, made-over, merino dresses, 
and that a crowd of jolly girls and pine- 
apple sherbet made tolerable substitutes 
for the other ingredients called for by 
the dream.  Still—still the dream 
shuttle wove and wove; and ever a more 
ethereal-textured tapestry, ever a more 
roseate shimmer to its sheen. At twenty 
—ah! what hand so cunning, what pig- 
ment so subtle to picture a girl’s 
day-dream at twenty! The warp of it 
was hope, and that endured. Some 
time, some where into her life would come 
the rosy glamour to match the color of 
the dream. Until it did—well until it 
did she would make the best of what there 
was. Edna Landreth had a peculiar 
gift of making the best of everything and 
of seeing the best in her circumstances 
and in her friends. Maybe that was why 
the money was raised somehow to send 
her two younger sisters off to school. 
They could not see the possibilities in 
high school; neither would they cease 
their pleadings and their protests simply 
because money was scarce and father not 
well. Maybe it was why she was not 
envious at all the pretty things their 
going made imperative. Maybe it was 
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why she felt no jealous pangs at the 
friends they formed there and the visits 
they made to places lovelier even than 
the dream palaces of her fancy. But 
when at twenty-two her father’s con- 
tinued cough and growing weakness 
were pronounced tuberculosis, and it 
was thought that the mother, too, had 
probably contracted the disease, when 
the doctor forbade another winter in 
their severe climate, it took more than a 
mere negative “making the best of 
things” to keep the smile in her eyes 
and the upward curves” on her lips. 
For their going to, what then seemed, 
the other side of the world, did not mean 
a pleasure jaunt on a luxurious pullman, 
with sight-seeing side trips and leisurely 
stop-overs, with all the elegancies of 
travel attire, with the convenience of 
a diner’s prodigal abundance; it meant 
a tourist sleeper and a willow hamper, 
packed with frugality and care; it meant 
days of hardships and nights of discom- 
fort. It meant leaving all her dearest 
possessions; her piano, her books and 
her dearly-loved own room. And worse 
than that, it meant leaving all her friends; 
and not only human friends, but the big 
elm trees down by the brook—where 
could she ever find such trees under 
which to dream her dreams? And the 
lilac bushes and the big silver poplar 
and the locust grove beyond the meadow, 
where would there ever be colors and 
odors that would speak to her like these? 
At their journey’s end no elegantly ap- 
pointed hotel with its charm and novelty 
awaited them but far from the city’s 
wonders and diversions, beyond the green 
orange groves and vineyards of the 
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country, high up in the brown foot hills, 
at the base of barer, browner mountains, 
two little white tents stood waiting. Not 
all of the family were coming. Jessie 
would teach music in the home town, 
and board round with the pupils. Mary 
was to marry soon, and Ernest must be 
kept in school. 

Like all other things that had fallen 
naturally to her lot it fell to Edna to go 
with father and mother, and, if no dim 
warning notes of premonition came to 
whisper of the future, it was because of 
the drowning clatter of that shuttle 
which flew ever faster and faster. In the 
new home with all that medicine, cli- 
mate, food and care could do the father 
lived four years, and in that time with 
the waste and wear of the disease, with 
its cruel, insidiuous, mocking retreats 
and its appalingly rapid advances, he 
became the typically exacting, irritable 
invalid. As the mother’s strength failed 
the double burden of work fell to Edna, 
and, although working with out accus- 
tomed convenience, with water to carry 
from a distant hydrant, with candles 
and oil lamps as their only lights; with 
cooking implements and domestic ar- 
rangements of all kinds as primitive as 
the pioneer’s it was not the work and the 
privations that counted. Edna’s bouy- 
ant young body was full of energy and 
her strength was renewed with each 
radiant dawn. But the petulant, quer- 
ulous, desponding note that throbbed 
always in her ears was like an acid eating 
into the flesh. Not from her own house- 
hold only did it come, but surrounded 
there as she was by the infirm of all ages 
—rebellious youths making a losing 
fight against death; girls in the first 
beauty of womanhood hysterically cling- 
ing to life; tottering, white-haired old 
men and women clutching frantically 
their remnant of existence with all of 
youth’s fear and none of its hope, fret- 
ful and impatient at trifles, telling their 
real and imagined ailments to all comers; 
these made a chorus of wailing that sound- 
ed forever in her ears like the echo of 
Inferno. But even there beauties and 
blessings were found for the moving 
shuttle. With all her many duties jour- 
neys must be made to the distant town 
to buy medicines and other supplies. 
A walk of two miles, through gray-green 
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sage and golden poppy fields where 
meadow larks kept singing ‘‘ courage up”’ 
and the butter-fly pinioned lilies gave 
her hope new wings, down the enchanted 
length of the wonderful pepper drive, 
then she had reached the street car line. 
This took her through a wealthy suburb 
where great green lawns interwoven with 
all the flowers of earth spread out like 
Persian carpets, and on them homes were 
set which, in comparison with her own 
squalid tent, were like Aladdin’s palace 
set down by magic there. Then miles of 
alternating vineyards, orange groves and 
shadowy olive orchards, a horizon purple 
mountain rimmed, and at the mountain’s 
base the zig zag fringe of fir and eucalyp- 
tus and then the town where voices 
rang with cheer and courage, faces smiled 
and eyes looked fearlessly on life. With 
all of these she held comradeship. That 
the communion was silent made it none 
the less strong. And as she went back 
the blossoming jacoranda tree waved 
her the purple lure, just as the lilac 
bush had flung it. Instead of the pop- 
lar’s silver leaf the golden acacia paid the 
day’s debt of beauty, and underneath 
the pepper’s filmy fringe all care was 
swept away. What conjurers, too, of 
dreams those pepper trees! Surely they 
were the enchanted trees that grew in 
the genie’s garden when Aladdin went 
for the wonderful lamp! There were 
the rubies and the emeralds, and, Alad- 
din-like she stowed into her bosom jewels 
of peace. After the father’s death the 
mother’s homesickness grew till she 
could stay no longer and Earnest who was 
working now sent the money for her 
return. Edna must wait till further 
funds were raised. Now that her time 
was no longer occupied with the care of 
the parents she must find something to 
do. But what? She was not qualified 
for school teaching. Her musical edu- 
cation was of too superficial a nature to 
be of practical use. She could not sew. 
She could not embroider. The life of 
a domestic did not appeal to her and with 
her long contact with the ailing the 
thought of nursing was positively dis- 
tasteful. What she felt she would really 
like to do was to write letters, but she 
had no stenographic knowledge, and 
without that she could do little. She 
had done the writing for the family for 
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the last four years, had done it well and 
enjoyed it. Very little of the tragedies 
going on, the hardships endured, or 
her own heart longings had crept into 
the letters. Without knowing it, these 
letters intended to cheer the ones back 
home had helped to make strong the 
fibers to optimism within herself. Her 
one other pleasant diversion had been 
the books she read aloud to beguile the 
long tedious hours. Often the doctor, 
coming on his rounds, would pause out- 
side the tent to listen to her rich deep- 
toned voice as it recounted the adven- 
tures of “Scipio” ‘Steve’ and “The 
Virginian” or the love of “young Matt 
and Sammy” or the escapades of “little 
Chad” and when it came to the trial of 
“little Chad’s dog’’ the doctor could not 
leave till ‘‘ Jack’ was cleared of the sheep- 
killing charge. The doctor knew the 
girl’s needs. He had been consulted 
about many things besides ailments and 
medicines, and had promised to keep a 
lookout for that vague ‘“something”’ 
which all young minds, unconsciously 
Micawbering, expect to turn up. About 
this time much excited comment was 
going on concerning a man who had 
taken one of the great houses in the 
suburb near. His wealth, his extreme 
age, his malady, his retinue of servants 
all seemed to have some peculiarly strange 
distinction. Edna had heard his name, 
that he was an Englishman, very old 
and very rich, that was about all she 
remembered. 

One day the doctor came with an en- 
couraging smile and said: “I have 
found something that calls for only 
two qualifications. You have to know 
how to read and write’ and the doctor 
laughed. “But,” he continued “you 
will have to know how to do this extra- 
ordinarily well. A friend of mine, an 
occulist from Los Angeles, has just been 
over here to Altadena to see a patient 
that is having trouble with his eyes 
and he says the patient wants some one 
to read aloud to him and one whom he 
can trust to write some important letters 
His name is Richardson.” 

“Why that’s the rich, sick, cranky old 
man that everybody is talking about” 
interrupted Edna, and she inwardly 
rebelled at the thought of another sick- 
room, but the doctor could not dispose 
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of so many adjectives at once and 
simply protested. ‘ Oh, he is not sick, 
its only his eyes and I hear he’s a very 
pleasant cultured gentleman. And be- 
side I’ve already told Dr. Glen you’ll 
come, he would have gotten some one 
else. You can try it. Richardson will 
pay you well and it will probably only 
last a few weeks anyway. His trouble 
is only an opthalmic inflamation known 
as pink eye.” 

A few days later after the doctor had 
introduced her to the specialist and the 
specialist had told her name to the house- 
keeper, that hard-mouthed, hostile-eyed 
individual conducted her to a dimly 
lighted room and announced in a dis- 
cordant twang “Mr. Richardson here 
is your new nurse.”’ Although there 
was but little light in the room she could 
see a large figure lying on a couch by 
the window, his eyes bandaged, his face 
turned so that only his snow white hair 
was visible. ‘Pardon me for not rising 
to greet you,” he said. But she was not 
thinking of what he said, it was the voice! 
Never had she heard a voice so deep and 
musical. Never had she heard an old 
man speak with such vibrant energy. 
But he left her no time for wondering 
reflection. His next utterance was a 
question. “‘How are we to manage 
about the reading?’ he said. “It is too 
dark in here for you to see and I cannot 
yet bear the light.’’ She glanced at the 
window near which he was lying and, 
seeing a piazza outside, a solution of the 
problem and her own happy escape from 
the dim, depressing chamber flashed 
on her. “Could I not sit out on the 
piazza there and read through the win- 
dow? Iam sure my voice would carry?” 
And so it was arranged. The books 
were gotten from the library and carried 
to the porch. In a big desk in the 
library letters and writing materials 
were found and it did not become nec- 
essary for the girl to go back into the 
sick room. They were not the kind of 
books that she was familiar with. She 
had read all kinds of fiction, and imagined 
that the Englishman would want Dickens 
or Thackeray probably, and she sighed. 
Or maybe it would be Fielding, and she 
blushed. She was prepared for poetry 
or essays or the drama even, but works 
on astronomy, psychology and occult 
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chemistry! she had not counted on that. 
There were treatises on color and vibra- 
tion; dissertations on electrons and pro- 
toplasm; and translated fragments from 
ancient books which showed an older 
civilization than she had ever dreamed 
even to be. The newspapers and maga- 
zines too were to be read to him; espec- 
ially any scientific discoveries, anything 
bearing on the themes treated in the 
books. One day reading in a magazine 
of the scientifically proven theory of the 
human aura she paused to catch a pass- 
ing thought of her own and unconscious- 
ly she voiced it audibly. “I wonder 
if that is why I can see colors when I 
shut my eyes?’ The man inside almost 
forgot his blindness and the danger from 
the light in his excitement. ‘No one 
has ever told me that before,’ he said. 
“TI, too, have always seen colors in the 
dark but feared people would think it 
an hallucination if I told it.” Inter- 
change of ideas on the subject led to 
long and longer conversations. To her 


question “Shall I read now?” he invari- 
ably answered “Presently” seeming to 


find full content in the newly opened 
world within himself and in the wonder 
realm of the girl’s mind which she, be- 
cause of his age, lay unreservedly bare 
before him. Everything interested him 
so, trifleseven. His enthusiasm was that 
of a boy. The least act of kindness, the 
bringing of a fragrant flower, her wish- 
ing he might see the canterberry bells 
in the sun, made him happy as a child. 
She was not accustomed to seeing old 
people exuberant with joy and appre- 
ciation and it was inevitable that she 
become attached to him. Her growing 
enjoyment in and attachment to the 
beauty and luxury that surrounded her 
was as natural as the flutter of the but- 
terfly and the humming bird over 
the flowers which opened in successive 
pageants around her as she sat on the 
vine-embowered balcony. There when 
the conversation left her eyes free to 
wander over the green lawns with their 
lobelia bordered walks, and hedges, she 
dreamed her dreams again. ‘“ What if 
this old man should become attached to 
her? should make her his daughter? 
and should take her into foreign lands of 
which he often spoke?” After several 
days spent almost entirely in conversa- 


tion the books were resumed with re- 
newed zest. Such continued reading, 
however, in the open, with the bright 
sunshine streaming around her was 
telling on her eyes. She stumbled over 
words now and then; occasionally her 
eyes dropped down a line. The exper- 
ienced-quickened observations of the pa- 
tient noted the trouble and he interrupted 
“You are reading in too strong a light. 
There is an eye-shade on my desk.” 
She had seen the little green silk crescent, 
and without thinking of the consequences, 
went for it, adjusted it over her temples 
and continued reading. But the eyes 
did not improve. When the occulist 
came a few days later he saw they were 
red and swollen. 

“Let me look at your eyes” he said. 
“What have you been doing?” he fiercely 
interrogated, as he saw the eye shade in 
her hand. 

Now she was ordered to a darkened 
room. Her eyes were bandaged. Her 
days of joyous service, in an instants 
time, were done. The pink eye was con- 
tagious! But the patient down stairs 
was fast recovering the maid told her. 
Was well enough now to walk about and 
would soon be coming up to see her. 

Not able yet to tax his eyes he could 
not read to her. But what need when 
he could tell her such wonderful things? 
Of his life in India; of the wonderful 
cities there; of a summer camp in the 
Himalyas nine thousand feet high; of 
the fern bordered walks that wound 
beneath the deodars where the white 
clematis and anemones rivaled the snow 
on the higher ranges. Then he told her 
of the journey thither through the plains 
where wet grass blankets were put on the 
car windows to keep out the scorching 
heat. Then of a pleasure jaunt on a 
house boast down a river through the 
vale of Cashmere where purple iris waved 
on either side the stream as far as eye 
could reach, and at the journey’s end the 
Maharajah’s palace where he was en- 
tertained. 

She was now nearing her convalescent 
state. Mr. Richardson was to be absent 
for a few days. When he returned he 
would not need her. This the happiest 
time of her life was now to end. As he 
was leaving, she, with an involuntary 
gesture of gratitude for all his goodness 











to her, like the movement of a child with- 
out self-consciousness, stretched out both 
hands to him. How old he must be 
to tremble so! And she might not take 
off the bandage yet. She had never 
seen his face. But she was not to leave 
before his return he was telling her as 
he held her hands, and his voice trembled 
too. 

“This is Saturday,” he said “‘on Thurs- 
day next I will come back. On Friday 
morning, when the ‘morning’s at seven,’ 
meet me at the big rose arbor at the 
foot of the terrace. I want to show you 
the garden.” And then he was gone. 

Friday morning. The year at the 
spring. The glory of the blossoming 
Gold of Ophir told of that, and the sweet 
pea hedges sent their fragrance just to 
make it known. The day at the morn. 
The call of the meadow lark thrilled with 
it and the doves, like double echoes, 
cooed of dawn. The morning at seven. 
The sun’s rays came slanting from the 
eastern hills—hills dew-pearled from the 
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Edna walked down the aisles 
of sapphire lobelia, and looked towards 


early mist. 


the rose arbor. There was a stranger 
walking near it. He wore a cream 
rajah silk suit; and a cork helmet, pushed 
back from his forehead, entirely covered 
his head. There was all of youth’s 
elastic spring as well as youth’s impatience 
in his stride. As she came nearer him 
he turned and looked at her. And she, 
seeing a man sun-browned, health-red- 
dened, a man scarce thirty-five years old 
with big Briton blue eyes, suid within 
her self ‘It is his son!’ And then she 
wished, and wishing blushed. Before 
she could speak he layed off his helmet 
and there like the high Himalaya, crown- 
ed with snow but clad in perpetual ver- 
dure, stood the prematurely white-haired 
man the picture of immortal youth. It 
was he who now held out two hands 
to her and she who trembled when she 
took them as he said “It was Love’s 
garden I wanted to show you.” 
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The Seeker 





By Kyle Dulaney Palmer 


The wanderer thru spacious thought 
Before the Presence, stayed his path, 
And, casting down his eyes, besought 
The All in All to spare His wrath. 
“I come,” said he, in trembling speech, 
““An humble searcher after peace, 
Canst Thou, within my feeble reach 
Place that which will my searching cease? 
This thing that we of earth call Life 
This petty, flimsy, puny light, 

This grasping, grasping, futile strife, 
This hopeless seeking after sight; 

Of what its use, of what its aim, 

Where was’t begun, where must it end, 
Who gives reward, who fixes blame, 
Who summons Here, who There must_send? 
I come not, frivolous, to pry 

Into the secrets of Thy state, 

My mission is of purpose, high, 

My goal, the knowledge of our fate. 

O pity Thou, and answer me. 

If Thou in wisdom thinkest best 
That mortal’s soul—if soul there be 
Shouldst conquer in its fearful quest. 
Since first the waking brain of man 
Reached out beyond its narrow sphere, 
His thoughts, have ever turned to scan 
The problems of the Far and Near. 
That super-substance in the clay, 

The unseen, yet all present force 
That yielding holds in stay, 

And keeps unswerving to its course; 
Why didst Thou give it to a worm— 
A puny creature, made of earth, 

And ajter, pluck him forth, to squirm, 

A sorry subject for thy mirth? 

O if Thou art, what Thou dost seem, 
And I have not, in seeking Thee 

Been led astray by erring beam, 

I charge Thee, speak! that I may see! 
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Do Wild Animals Fear Man? 

Colonel Roosevelt, whom in many 
respects I admire as one of the greatest 
men of his century, has said somewhere 
that wild animals instinctively flee from 
man. Do you believe that? Why? 
What right have you to accept that 
statement?—None whatever. /t is not 
true! Wild animals flee from Colonel 
Roosevelt and from all hunters; from all 
men whose chief idea about wild animals 
is to slay them. But, thank God, there 
is another attitude toward wild animals 
than that of the hunter. 

I was once in the High Sierras, taking 
my noonday lunch in a beautiful grove 
of quaker aspens, my horse quietly feed- 
ing not far away when suddenly there 
appeared in the thicket a buck, a doe, 
and a young fawn. They eyed me at 
first with some surprise, but no alarm, 
and then the doe came up quietly and 
gently, and was soon licking my hand. 
The fawn and the buck followed, and we 
were soon as friendly together as such 
shy creatures could be. Of course I 
was exceedingly careful not to alarm 
them. By and by they quietly browsed 
away and I saw them no more. Why 
should not the loving heart of a stranger 
to them make them feel their security? 


Nature Study Versus Botany 
Even the scientific botanist too often 
is more interested in collecting for his 
herbarium than in knowing the life 
habits of the plant and flower he so 
eagerly gathers. How much better to 
let things grow, where possible, and study 


them as they live! What a joy to make 
friends with the grasses, watching them 
as they shoot up their tiny green lances 
in the spring, rising to the sun and warmth 
and gradually gaining strength and 
maturity. 


Is This True Nature Love? 

Some men and women look at flowers 
merely as something to be picked and 
put in vases; others think that the only 
real flowers are not wild flowers, but the 
growths of conservatories and cultivated 
gardens. The others are weeds. On the 
other hand, my friends at Tower Hill, 
Wis., know no weeds and never pick 
flowers, always leaving them for others 
to come and look at, Joaquin Miller 
used to have a sign on his gateway en- 
treating visitors not to pick flowers and 
ferns, as others who came later might 
wish to see and enjoy them. Once for 
two years I was associated with Professor 
Lowe, who built the Mount Lowe Rail- 
way, near Pasadena, Cal. One of his 
achievements was to open up a ruggedly 
picturesque and beautiful canyon in the 
heart of the mountain, where millions 
of maidenhair ferns, brackens, and flowers 
grew. The very first day the canyon 
was open to the public, the fern beds 
were almost ruined by reckless people 
who picked them—roots and all—by the 
basketful. Many of these ruthless pick- 
ers cared no more for them an hour after- 
ward than they would for any other 
dead weeds—wilted and faded flowers, 
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z De Longpre’s Garden 


By Margaret Hobson 


Here, amid the lush of waving grasses 
Where sways the vine in languid southern grace, 
The breeze of morning lingers as it passes, 
To gather perfume from so sweet a place. 
The butterfly in all his black and yellow, 
The humming bird with green of trembling wing, 
The mocker dumbly seeks its silent fellow, 
All in a doubt and voiceless questioning. 
And I, within the tangled wildernesses 
Of wanton bloom and pathways overgrown, 
Wait, while the lonely, empty calm oppresses. 
For something in the garden that has flown. 
Till lo! From out the sunlight’s rosy flushes, 
From where the stately rose stands tall and fair, 
And unheard voice comes through the perfumed hushes, 
And bids begone the lonliness and care. 
And says: “ Fear not, O bird, O lonely brother! 
Look in the rose and you shall see my face, 
I am still here, although perchance another 
Gives you his care and takes my wonted place. 
“I am the soul, dear heart, of all the roses, 
I am the odor lingering far and near; 
Think not on where my human dust reposes, 
Come to my garden—I am always here!” 
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By Ruby Baughman 








HE GIRL frowned at the super- 
intendent of construction. A 
slim, pink-ginghamed, pink-sun- 
bonneted exclamation point of 
protest, utterly defiant of the gigantic 
railway system and its immediate repre- 
sentative, she stood directly in the nar- 
row track along which the small dump 
cars were wont to carry the yellow gravel 
from the cut in Big Butte to the big 
trestle that outlined in skeleton the 
road-bed-to-be. Behind her the self- 
important little locomotive with its 
string of diminutive cars puffed and 
fretted at the obstruction in its path. 
The superintendent looked about him 
for an inspiration to meet this new and 
unusual situation. Down the track the 
grading gang dug and scraped and 
curved and carried in the hot sun like 
ants on some queerly elongated ant hill. 
Beyond the trestle the steam shovels 
bit and chewed and swallowed their 
huge mouthfuls of sand and gravel from 
the butte-side. Only in this one spot, 
on the Big Butte side, everything lay 
in the clutches of inaction. And all 
because of some whim or other of this 
eighteen-year-old daughter of the old 
steam shovel foreman. Too old to be 
spanked, too beautiful to be beaten, too 
feminine to be reasoned with, to digni- 
fied to be lead away summarily, she was 
at present, he admitted to himself, 
quite in command of the blockade. 
“But, Rose, you surely know you 
can’t stop the—” 
“T surely know that you are not going 
to cut any farther into Big Butte: 
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I told you that when the survey was 
changed.”’ 

“But, Rose, it is silly and childish 
to hope—”’ but the uptilting chin point- 
ed out to him the error of that way. 

The gently modulated chorus of guf- 
faws and snickers warned the young 
superintendent of an audience of blue- 
and-brown-denimed workmen, most of 
them grinning in hearty masculine ap- 
preciation of his perdicament. With 
the impulsiveness of the youngster that 
he was, he sternly commanded the lady 
of the pink bonnet: 

“Get off the track, Rose, at once.’ 

She only shoved her shoe tip more 
firmly into the sand between the loosened 
ties. The men laughed aloud and mur- 
mured, in what seemed to the excited 
ears of the young executive, an approval 
of the mutiny. With a conviction that 
his all-too-hardly won authority was in 
danger, with the quickness of decision 
which made him master of his men, 
youngling though he was, he cried harsh- 
ly: 

“Flick, hand me that hose.” 

The man’s promptness seemed to 
argue no dimunition in the superin- 
tendent’s power of command, but the 
young man was too angry to draw any 
logical conclusions. The coil of heavy 
hose leaped up to Flick’s eager jerk, 
and wriggled and writhed its way across 
the gray hot sand in his grip. 

“Turn it on,” snapped the tightly 
drawn lips under the stern eyes. 

Under the force of the current, the 
long gray convolutions twisted and 
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squirmed till the heavy stream of water 
hissed from the nozzle full against the 
trim starchiness of the pink gingham. 
In the drenching flood the brave pinkness, 
bonnet and gown, crumpled like a prickly 
pear bloom in a camp fire’s heat. 

Startled, dismayed, but not frightened 
the dripping girl stood fast till the quav- 
ering voice of her old father called to her 
as he ran toward the now excited crowd. 

“Rosy, Rosy, air ye plumb crazy?” 

At the words of remonstrance she 
dropped in a huddled heap of surrender 
in the mud and water. 

“Rosy, Rosy, I told ye taint no use,” 
whined the year-worn steam shovel fore- 
man whose slouching old body with 
sloping shoulders and shaking knees 
affirmed his own practice of his gospel 
of ineffectiveness. Helplessly he looked 
down at the dejected, sobbing heap of 
defeat. 

“T told her ’twant no use,” he reaffirm- 
ed to the scowling superintendent who 
was far more concerned as to the fur- 
ther disposal of the rebel in this her 
moment of defeat than he had been in 
her brief glow of triumph. The only 
obvious way out is usually and fortunate- 
ly the best. So he picked up the limp, 
mud-stained lady and started down the 
track toward the tar-paper-covered shack 
which was her home. But she sprang 
from his arms tense, stiff, and straight, 
again the protestant. 

“Tt isn’t right. You’re so strong and 
I’ve done all I could,” and _ helpless 
sobs choked off further remonstrance. 

Taking her two trembling brown hands 
in his, he asked in tone and manner not 
at all executive. 

“Rose, sweetheart, tell me what it is 
all about. You said—if you do—if 
you don’t dislike me—you surely don’t 
want to hinder the success of my work 
and yet—” 

She moved outside the circle of the 
brown corduroy arms. 

“Tell me, girl,” he urged quietly. 
“‘T can’t tell you,” almost sullenly. 
“But it is so absurd for you to think 
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that you can stop the work on the grade 
in the company’s own right of way.” 

She only shook her head in sad assent 
as the sobs again throbbed and quivered 
in her throat. Then as if with her one 
last effort, she squared her shoulders 
and looked at him earnestly. 

“T know it will be the end of—the end 
of your—respect for me. I know you 
will despise me and my father. I-I- 
come with me and I'll show you my rea- 
son.” 

Quickly she turned, stopping only for 
a glance to see that he followed her, she 
led the way up the rough path along the 
side of the high bank, over the edge of 
the cut and across the crest of Big Butte. 
Stepping silently ahead of his curious 
eyes, she followed a trail marked by 
many prints new and old of her own 
sharp heels. Where a clump of prickly 
pears, a glory of pink and yellow, grew 
above a heap of stones that marked 
the outline of a low mound, she stopped. 
The man could not lift his eyes above 
the tense misery of her hands pressed 
together till the knuckles gleamed white. 

“T don’t” he began. 

“Tt is my mother’s grave,” she ex- 
plained and she moved around till the 
narrow mound lay between them. 

“Why, how—” 

“She died here ten years ago. We 
were goin’ through here in a covered 
wagon hunting a place where she could 
breathe. I guess she didn’t care much. 
Dad didn’t have any money; he hasn’t 
ever had since; he never will, not enough 
to—and that’s all.” 

Her eyes shut tight in the struggle 
for self control. 

“T_know it’s silly. But I wish you’d 
go back to camp now and leave me to—”’ 

But her eyes opened against a brown 
corduroy coat lapel. 

“No, little girl, we'll go to camp to- 
gether. If you had only told me; you 
couldn’t hope to meet it alone. We'll 
take care of this thing together just as 
we shall meet the other sorrows of the 
years to come—together.” 
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HEN Gertrude Farnsworth took 

stock of her assets, after her 
father’s death, after the bank 
had failed after the crash when 
the creditors had claimed the home, the 
farm, the furniture, she found she had 
her voice, her violin, an amazing amount 
of optimism and a few diamonds; these 
latter she easily, and without regret, 
converted into money. The money 
bought a railway ticket to Los Angeles, 
rented a room and bought lunches at a 
cafeteria. 

The rooms, the restaurants, the streets 
to this country bred girl seemed endless, 
the material resources without limit. 
There was such an abundance of every- 
thing; the shop windows, hung with 
rich fabrics and glittering ornaments, 
suggested opulence on all sides; fruit 
stands like horns of plenty flaunted their 
prodigal display, and in the streets men’s 
faces beamed a reflection of their bank 
accounts. Surely there was place and 
plenty here for her. 

But somehow the money had a way 
of giving out. Instead of breakfast with 
the landlady, lunch at a cafeteria and 
dinner at a little cafe, there was just 
breakfast now and a carefully selected 
cafeteria dinner. Then there was a 





move, a cheaper room, a no-breakfast- 
plan; a cup of hot chocolate at noon, 
a bowl of soup at night and then! and 
then there was just the voice, the violin 
= a badly damaged stock of optimism 
eit. 





The house in which she now lived was 
one in a row with others, as like as peas 
in a pod, all opening on a common land- 
ing which had long steep steps leading 
down to the level. Although only on 
the second floor she seemed stories and 
stories above the street, and at night 
the city below, down the flight, looked 
like a submerged world where electric 
fishes darted to and fro; where old sunken 
galleons, glowing with phosphoric fire, 
swayed inanambertide,and shook show- 
ers of pirate gold from out their bursting 
sides. Above the amber tide, streamers of 
opalescent radiance shot up like the 
rays of an arora borealis. 


It was late in January but a balmy 
air blew in the window. She took her 
violin and played the “Spring Song.” 
Spring was in the air. Then came a 
sonata, then a fantasia. As the soft, 
crescendo notes drew out, like some un- 
folding garland, there seemed to come a 
richer strain into the air, a deeper, fuller, 
rounded compass of refrain. Through 
her mind darted the whimsical thought 
that probably fasting brought clair- 
audience. But the melody grew more 
real than her own soft notes. Surely 


that was material sound vibration. Her 
bow rested on the strings. She bent 


her ear to listen. Muffled, through the 
wall, came the deep richness of a ’cello 
accompaniment continuing the strain. 
Again her bow moved. She burst into 
the notes with an abandon of spirit 
and ecstacy. 
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Then followed rhapsodies, fugues, 
snatches from operas, played only half 
way through in her eagerness to see 
if the accompaniment could follow with 
the next. At last the music ceased but 
Orpheus, usurping the realm of Mor- 
pheus, held sway on either side the bound- 
ary line of dividing wall. In the next 
few days her last trinkets were sold to 
obtain food, and she walked, breathed 
and ate as she had before, but to her it 
seemed that she only lived while under 
the charm of the music. For many suc- 
cessive evenings the perfect soul-accord- 
ance, which came with the exquisitely 
played accompaniment held for her all 
her heart desired, but it did not nourish 
her body. Three days now without 
food, the fourth morning she was almost 
too faint to rise. 

There were many women, young, old, 
and middle aged rooming in the same 
building at 3334, and at 333.a pair of 
Argus eyes from a second story window 
had watched them come and go, but 
never until that morning, when a tall, 
slender figure in gray, carrying a violin, 
went down the steps, was the player’s 
identity established. 

“Pupils,” said the owner of the Argus 
eyes, which were really very big and 
brown and adoring just then. But there 
had scarce been time for one lesson even 
when the same gray, graceful figure 
tripped up the steps much more gaily 
than when going down, and no violin 
returned. 

That night there was no music, nor 
the next, nor the next. Then the ’cello 
essayed an initiative move and played a 
little, simple air. It reminded her of an 
old song her mother sang twenty or 
thirty years ago. She wondered if she 
could sing it now, and without an ac- 
companiment. The words were half 
forgotten; she wasn’t sure of the pitch 
but when the ’cello’s strain had ended 
she began: 

“Sweet violets, sweeter than all the roses 
Ladened with fragrance, sparkling with 
the dew.” 
Then the ’cello swung in with a soft 
accompanying strain and each line came 
back to her like words from some old 
faded page spelled out letter at a time 
When she had finished singing there was 
a hush which was not silence, but hold- 
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ing some subtle, psychic vibration, was 

more than applause. Then the ’cello 

began a soft, swinging obligato to which 

accompaniment the deepest, richest bari- 

tone she had ever heard swelled into an 

exquisite air 

“Every morn I send thee violets, which 
at daybreak I have culled 

Every night I bring thee roses, which 
by twilight I have pulled 

Know’st thou what the pretty flowers 

Tender, secretly would say? 

Thou shalt dream of me the night long 
through 

And be true to me by day.” 

Just that one verse. She waited in 

rapturous expectancy and then almost 

unconsciously she broke into song in 

reply. 

There is always a certain moment 
when a singer reaches her highest effi- 
ciency. It is oftenest at some emotional 
crisis and now under the spell of his 
voice she was thrilled with the deepest 
emotion of her life. The words she 
sang were the lines of a poem she had 
read and memorized but the music was 
her own spontaneous improvisation and 
consequently held the spirit quality that 
no other music holds. Her other song 
had called forth no more compass of voice 
than would be heard in a soft voiced 
mother’s lullaby, but now all the pas- 
sionate soul of the woman, all the tech- 
nique of the artist, flowered as she 
breathed out her own heart’s cry. 

“ Across the world your voice is calling 

me 
I feel its throbbing cadence through the 

cloud 
Of deeply cherished memories that thrill 
The very depths of me and soft enshroud 
Each grief in peace a happiness so full 
My joyous heart would cry aloud. 
Across the world your voice is calling 
me 
And every heart-beat draws your pre- 
sence near. 
The days are lonely, love, and yet so full 
Of you that I am sweet companioned 
here.” 

Again the usurping Orpheus reigned in 
two hemispheres, but she day-dreamed 
of him“ the night long through” and felt 
that the throb of her pulses had been 
forever set to the rhythm of his notes. 
Only those who have been thrilled by 
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such a voice can know the ecstacy of 
remembering it in the stillness of the 
night. 

The next morning very early, before 
the dawn, she heard a stirring in the 
next room beyond the wall. The door 
opened and closed and then she dozed 
off into a phantasmagoria of dreams, 
bordered with frills and laces, punctuated 
with red heart periods and Cupid arrow 
exclamation points; for this was the 
Fourteenth of February and for days 
she had been looking in the shop win- 
dows at the gorgeous displays of valen- 
tines. 

About nine o’clock some one knocked 
on the door and the maid’s voice said, 
“A package Miss.” Springing up and 
throwing on a kimona she opened the 
door to find a large package the size of 
a big suit case but wrapped in gaily 
colored paper and tied with a tinsel 
string like a candy box. Besides her 
name and address it had on it “A Valen- 
tine.” 

With she 


emotion-quivering fingers 


untied the string, tore off the wrappings 
and lifted the lid. 

Violets! violets! masses of them, great 
fragrant bunches with the dew still on 
them, and a card bearing a name—the 
most beautiful name she had ever seen— 


BERNARD LORRAINE—and below 

these lines 

“Every morn I send thee violets which 
at daybreak I have culled 

And at night I bring thee roses which 
by twilight I have pulled.” 

“Tf I may come and bring the roses 
please wear a bunch of the violets when 
you go out at noon.” 

A bunch! a bunch indeed! She would 
wear them all! Her big, broad-brimmed 
white felt hat, with only a band for 
trimming, was lying near and she began 
to pile them on this; but only the top 
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layer in the box was violets, beneath 
them—she gave a little indrawn gasp of 
joy—how could he have found it?— 
beneath them was the violin! 

Shop-window gazing was one of his 
diversions too. Musical instruments al- 
ways attracted his attention and hav- 
ing once seen that dainty violin in her 
hands he had recognized it at once. 
In fact he had been looking for it! For 
after the morning when she came back 
without it he had done some deductive 
reasoning which had ended in a stroll 
down the street. He knew that the 
three golden apples were fond of growing 
just such leaves and he had little diffi- 
culty in obtaining it and tracing it to 
its owner. 

That night a tall young man with an 
eager look in his eyes and a bunch of 
very red roses in his long, slender fingers 
walked up the steps of 3334 and at the 
top of the second flight was met by a 
girl with cheeks a trifle redder than the 
roses but they shook hands like old 
friends and the landlady, who was cran- 
ing her neck from the floor below never 
knew but what they had been brought 
up together back east. 

“The birds have been singing to each 
other in the last few days,” he said “ why 
shouldn’t we too?” Not having a reply, 
she remained silent and he continued: 

“Today the birds that have been 
singing to each other select their mates. 
You have answered my singing with 
your singing, my heart with your heart, 
will you be as trustful as the birds and 
give me your heart for my love? This 
is Valentines day, the day of lovers, 
and I have special license to make all 
the love I want and as unconventionally 
as I like.” 

He reached out his hands to her—and 
then the landlady, who was still peeping, 
was sure they were old lovers reunited. 
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“The fact that one may be the possess- 
or of a fine voice,’ says Miss Dorothy 
Jardon who is singing the role of the 
gypsy in the new DeKovan opera, ‘The 
Wedding Trip,” “so often causes a feel- 
ing of reliance that, if not subdued, may 
lead to disastrous ends. Before my voice 
was trained I never realized until friends 
told me, that I might not always have 
my voice and even at the present time, 
although I have been studying for 
eight years, I never fail to take a lesson 
each day.” 

Miss Jardon, who in private life is the 
wife of Edward Madden, the song writer, 
is an accomplished musician and has to 
her credit a number of musical pieces 
which have brought into the little family 
considerable royalty. She made her 
first appearance on the stage, by the 
way, in a series of musical productions 
which were staged by Ned Wayburn for 
vaudeville. The first of these was ‘“‘The 
Dancing Daisies,’”’ then ‘‘The Side Show”’ 
and lastly, ‘The Reindeer,’ but as soon 
as Miss Jordan was heard in New York, 
George Cohan engaged her for the prima 
donna role in “The Yankee Prince.”’ 
Then Blanche Ring persuaded her to 
join “‘The Yankee Girl” company and 
finally came her engagement with 
“Madame Sherry.”’ It was during this 
engagement that Miss Jardon wore a 
dress, the back of which was cut so low 
that one of the performers in the com- 
pany testified in court in a suit which 
he had brought against the management 
of ‘ Madame Sherry” for back salary, 
that he was compelled to give up his 
engagement because the aforesaid ‘‘ back’”’ 
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shocked him. Whereupon Miss Jardon 
retaliated by a counter suit charging the 
actor with slander. The case is still 
pending in the courts. 

Some of her musical 
are “Bombay,” “Love Dreams” and 
“Under a Hebrew Moon,”’ which a num- 
ber of years ago was one of the popular 
pieces of the time. She also wrote the 
music for “The Dancing Daisies,” “The 
Side Show,” “‘The Reindeer’”’ and “ Bron- 
cho Buster.” 


compositions 


Fritzi Sheff, who is just beginning a 
tour in “Night Birds” which is the 
revised edition of “Die Fledermaus” 
by Johann Strauss, recently told an in- 
timate friend, who told another friend 
who is acquainted with a reporter that 
she intends returning to grand opera. 
But the story has not been confirmed. 

Several plays to be brought out by 
Winthrop Ames will be seen in the New 
York houses of the Shuberts. All of 
the productions made by the same 
manager at his “Little Theater’ will 
tour the Shubert’s out-of-town theaters. 


The first performance of “ Bunty Pulls 


the Strings’ in Chicago will be given on 
January 15. The New York company 
will remain at the Comedy indefinitely. 

The new DeKoven opera“‘ The Wedding 
Trip” has no star but there are at least 
four women who are trying to usurp the 
prerogatives which go with such a dis- 
tinction. Dorothy Jardon is waging a 
billposting campaign against Dorothy 
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Morton each singer having “paper” 
plastered on walls and billboards all 
over the city. Christine Nielsen is con- 
fining her publicity to a personal press 
agent while Fritzi von Busing is resorting 
to lithographing. As the near-stars pay 
for the work themselves the management 
has not, as yet, offered any objection. 

The real cause of the falling off in 
patronage of some theaters has at last 
been solved. It is not moving pictures, 
ownership of autos, inferior plays, poli- 
tics, or fluctuating business but the pass- 
ing of the stage door Johnnie. Doro- 
thy Jardon, singing as she never did 
before in the new De Koven opera ‘‘ The 
Wedding Trip,” declares that she has 
solved the problem and her views on the 
subject of the callow youths are given 
theater managers for what they are 
worth. 

“When I first went on the stage,” 
says Miss Jardon, “I used to have to 
fight my way from the theater there was 
such a crowd about the door. Now it’s 
like a graveyard. The newspapers and 


the jokesmiths, yes and the playwrights 


have wrought the change. They have 
wiped out an American institution. 
No theater can hope to do business with- 
out stage door Johnnies. Ask Lew 
Fields or Joe Weber. “Six or seven 
years ago the change in sentiment set 
in. Cartoonists reviled the Johnnies, 
popular writers used them for the bunt 
of their ridicule, even the theatrical 
managers took a hand in cooking their 
own goose because they allowed the puny 
things to be burlesqued on their stages. 
No wonder that in time American fathers 
and mothers began to inculcate notions 
in the heads of their young offspring 
which tended to keep them from the 
stage door. Now no such thing exists 
except in the newspaper pictures. A 
stage door! Only a few college boys 
and real true friends of actresses know 
what a stage door looks like. ‘They 
have the idea in England where the green 
room is a necessary adjunct of every 
theater. Men about town, artists, liter- 
ary geniuses, Bohemians—all gather in 
the green room. But over here our 
managers have been too busy making 
money to think of keeping up the tradi- 
tions. 
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“Too bad, too bad! Next thing they 
will be abolishing the bald heads. Then 
we may as well close the theaters and 
pose for moving pictures.” 

Maybe Dorothy is right after all. 

The company selected to support 
Fritzi Sheff in “‘ Night Birds,” the comic 
opera by Johann Strauss, will include 
George Anderson, Jack Hazzard, Frank 
Rushworth, Frank Farrington, Milbury 
Ryder, Morgan Williams, Edith Grad- 
ford, Hazel Cox, Edith Brandels and 
Jean Laurence. 


In moving “The Million,’ Henry W. 
Savage’s farce, from the Thirty Ninth 
street theater to the Herald Square, 
Mr. Lee Schubert has consented to a 
reduction in the existing scale of prices. 
Two dollars for orchestra seats has been 
the invariable scale at the Herald Square 
ever since the house was taken over by 
Lew Fields, whose interest is merely 
proprietary as the booking is controlled 
by the Schuberts. 

“In large theaters,” says Mr. Shubert 
“the public is not unreasonable in ex- 
pecting a reduction in prices especially 
where the company is small. This is 
the case with ‘The Million.’ The farce 
is an undisputed success and could re- 
main at the Thirty-ninth street theater 
for several months to come but upon Mr. 
Savage’s suggestion that we move it to 
a larger house I readily consented be- 
cause by reducing the prices we can play 
to more business and popularize the 
farce. 

“‘Slim business in the galleries and bal- 
conies must be overcome by the managers 
who cannot hope to‘ put over’ plays with 
only the lower floor filled. The reduc- 
tion in prices for balcony seats at the 
Lyric where ‘ Little Boy Blue’ is appear- 
ing has resulted in a decided increase in 
attendance in this part of the theater 
without in anyway detracting from the 
orchestra floor patronage.” 

Chicago got its first glimpse of the 
Scotch comedy “‘ Bunty Pulls the Strings” 
when the special company organized by 
the Messrs. Shubert and Wm. A. Brady 
opened at the Princess theater January 
15. The cast is headed by Miss Molly 
McIntyre who plays the role of “ Bunty.” 
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Judging from the reviews of the play 
“Bunty” will prove as popular in Chica- 
go as it has in New York and London. 


The Shuberts have made arrange- 
ments whereby the company now ap- 
pearing in Reginald De Koven’s new 
comic opera “The Wedding Trip” at 
the Broadway Theater might be made a 
permanent organization, to be known 
as the De Koven Opera Company. The 
new organization will be devoted exclu- 
sively to light opera, similar to the 
Bostonians. Plans are now being per- 
fected to offer special matinees of ‘‘The 
Tales of Hoffman” at the Broadway 
Theater during the run of ‘The Wedding 
Trip.” A revival of Mr. De Koven’s 
early success, “Robin Hood,” is also 
under consideration. Mr. Lee Shubert 
said before sailing for Europe that it 
was probable that several light operas 
of a similar nature would be revived. 
The Shubert announcement is that the 
new organization shall include Dorothy 
Jardon, Christine Nielsen, Dorothy Mor- 
ton, Fritzi von Busing, Gwen Dubary, 
Grace Emmons, John McCloskey, Ar- 
thur Cunningham, Edward Martindel, 
Charles Angelo, and Joseph Phillips. 
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“The Bird of Paradise” which has been 
playing at Daly’s, New York, has been 
transferred to Maxine Elliott’s Theater 
where it will continue indefinitely. 

Lewis Waller, the famous English 
actor has announced his intention of 
becoming a producer on this side of the 
ocean. His determination is said to be 
due to the success that has befallen “‘ A 
Butterfly on the Wheel” at the Thirty- 
ninth street Theater, New York in which 
he has an interest with the Shuberts. 
The reception of the piece in New York 
is all the more remarkable as it was tried 
out in Chicago early in the season by 
Mr. Frohman and almost immediately 
discarded. It was then that Mr. Waller, 
playing in [‘The Garden of Allah” at the 
Century came forward with the proposi- 
tion to bring over the original London 
company including, of course, the in- 
comparable Miss Madge Titheradge. 


to the 


’ 


Louise Gunning will tour 
coast in “The Balkan Princess.’ 

The all-star cast, which is now appear- 
ing in “‘ Pinafore” under the management 
of the Shuberts and Wm. A. Brady, will, 
later on, make a tour of the south. 


VV aterlilies 


By Aubonielle De Ponesey Patterson 


The lake was all aglow and glistening 

With waterlilies—To my questioning 

From whence they came, thus spake those lilies white, 
“We are the stars the lake lured down last night.” 
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HE MEMORIAL Tower, the con- 
struction of which has been en- 
dorsed and approved by the 
Board of Directors of the Panama- 

Pacific International Exposition, has 
become of world-wide interest, on account 
of the wireless possibilities. If the shaft 
is placed in Lincoln Park and a wireless 
station installed in the Tower, it will 
make San Francisco the highest-powered 
station in operation and will produce 
long distance results hitherto considered 
impossible, placing San Francisco in 
direct communication with Washington, 
Colon, Honolulu, all Alaskan stations, 
vessels in the Pacific, and possibly with 
stations on the Coast of Japan. 

A letter received from George von 
L. Meyer, Secretary of the Navy, says: 

“The Navy Department is taking steps 
towards erecting a high power station 
on the California Coast, in connection 
with its chain of wireless stations across 
the Pacific, and for communication with 
ships in the Eastern Pacific Ocean. Since 
the range of wireless depends principally 
upon the height of the aerial wires above 
the ground, and since the location of 
this station at San Francisco would be 
most advantageous to that city, it would 
seem that the Memorial Tower should 
be erected with a view to its use for 
supporting one end of an aerial of the 
most powerful wireless station in the 
world. The Eiffel Tower in Paris, 1,000 
feet high, has produced wonderful results 
in long distance wireless work, and the 
proposed tower, 1,350 feet above sea 
level, would insure even more remark- 
able results. 

“A site near the Ocean Beach at San 


Francisco will give ideal wireless condi- 
tions, there being no tall building or 
trees in the sending direction, and I 
strongly recommend that, before the 
exact site of the Memorial Tower is 
selected, the Navy Department be con- 
sulted as to the needs of the proposed 
wireless station. Such a station would 
in no way interfere with the use of the 
Tower as an observation station for 
visitors, or for its use as a weather 
station. The small wires of the aerial 
could not detract in the slightest from 
the appearance of the Tower, while add- 
ing greatly not only to its utility, but to 
its attractiveness for visitors. Some 
wireless exhibit will doubtless be neces- 
sary for the Exposition, and no commer- 
cial company would approach the ex- 
hibit the Navy Department contemplates, 
with its previous experience in erecting 
and operating forty-four stations, in 
connection with the use of the wireless 
telegraphy on all vessels of the Navy.” 
HE MOST eminent architects of 
the world will design the build- 
ings that will grace the site of the 
Panama-Pacifie International Ex- 
position, which is to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915. 

McKim, Mead and White, Henry 
Bacon and Thomas Hastings of New 
York and L, C. Mullgerdt and George 
W. Kelham of this city will assist the 
members of the Architectural Commission 
consisting of Messrs. Willis Polk, Wil- 
liam A. Faville and Clarence R. Ward 
in planning the great International Ex- 
position. 

Under the rules adopted by the Board 
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of Directors, the Architectural Commis- 
sion will assemble for their first consulta- 
tion before the plans of the grounds and 
buildings are submitted for adoption. 
this meeting is scheduled to take place 
early in February, and immediately 
afterwards, work will be commenced 
upon the design of the individual build- 
ings. In a short time, there will be an- 
other meeting, at which the architects 
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will submit the plans of the buildings 
designed by them, and, as soon there- 
after as practicable, the final drawings 
will be prepared, contracts let, and the 
work of building commenced. 

All these architects are well known in 
the profession, each having played a 
part in designing some of the famous 
structures of the world. 
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San Diego is building an exposition 
now. Hundreds of carpenters and other 
workmen are busily engaged at this 
moment in grading and construction 
work in Balboa Park. 

The reason for this early preparation 
lies in the desire of the projectors to 
make of the Panama-California Exposi- 
tion the most beautiful and unique 
affair ever held in the world. Millions 
of plants are being propagated now in 
the huge nursery in the 1400 acre park 
for this purpose. The directors have 
ordered that all buildings shall be finished 
January 1, 1914, one year in advance, 
to give the landscape architects and 
gardeners a chance to grow the palms, 
ferns, vines and flowering plants over the 
buildings. 

The structures immediately under way 
are the Administration Building, the 
Memorial Arch over the main entrance 
and the California State Building. Plans 
are almost ready for the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Building. 

All architecture and all ensembles of 
architecture and landscape are in the 
beautiful Spanish-Colonial, or ‘“ mission” 
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style. The exposition covers the South- 
western United States, Mexico, Central 
and South America and it is in these 
countries that the Latin-American ar- 
chitecture grew to its greatest beauty. 
The Exposition is a mission city in white, 
cement construction throughout, set in 
a California landscape, the most beauti- 
ful that can be devised. 

At the head of the Panama-California 
Exposition as its president is David 
Charles Collier, a man of national repute; 
Ulysses 8S. Grant, Jr. son of the 18th 
president of the United States, chair- 
man of the board of directors and a 
board of 21 directors who include in 
their number 16 bankers, men whose 
aggregate fortunes amount to over 
$60,000,000. These men are backing 
President Collier in everything he desires 
to do, and as their representative have 
Joseph W. Sefton, Jr. as Director- 
General, himself a trained banker and 
business man, who answers for the 
finances. The treasury contains now 
$2,500,000 for building. It will handle 
nearly $10,000,000 before the gates 
are thrown open. 
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Stand by the librarian’s desk for half 
a day (perhaps you are spending four 
hours trying to get “‘How to live on 
Twenty-four” ) and you will be convinced 
that the fiction reading public is divided 
into two classes: those who are set on 
being supplied from the “six best seller”’ 
stand and those who are avid for Arnold 
Bennett. 

Whether we classify Mr. Bennett’s 
popularity as an American fad or as a 
discriminating public’s appreciation of 
genius, it is interesting to know that he 
at least practices some of his precepts 
and is a ceaseless and tireless worker 
with a degree of concentrated purpose 
and system inconceivable to the aver- 
age writer. Mr. Bennet was born in 
Burslem, England, and the “‘ Five Towns” 
to which most of his stories run, as surely 
as a Short Line Flyer to Pasadena, are 
his own native hamlet and the villages 
adjacent thereto. These towns are 
known as “The Potteries” because of the 
many kilns and factories in and around 
them. They have been recently con- 
solidated into one administrative cen- 
ter. Mr. Bennet was educated for the 
law, but he abandoned this after a short 
practice in London, becoming journalist, 
editor, novelist in rapid succession. 

In glancing over the chapter headings 
of one of his latest books “‘ Helen with the 
High Hand” (George H. Doran Co. 
Publishers) one might think it was a 
cafeteria bill of fare’ from the references 
to omelettes, tea, and various other 
culinary subjects, but in reading the 
book it rises at least to the dignity of 
table d’hote, with a good strong wine 


at theend. Helen Rathbone, a sagacious 
and sure-of-herself young person, first 
shows her hand by marrying off her 
mother, much against that lady’s will, 
who when suddenly corralled and about 
to be haltered, made a final but ineffec- 
tual plea that she couldn’t be married 
then because she only had on her “ third 
best hat!’ After disposing of the com- 
plicating presence of her mother Helen’s 
next move is to capture her great 
step-uncle, a man with money, who has 
not been on speaking terms with the 
family for many years. How she tames 
this wild man who says “Is her here?” 
and who is described as never having 
lifted his hat except at gravesides; 
how she overcomes his miserly instincts 
and aversion to society and transforms 
him into a generous, tea-drinking, dressy, 
lady’s man, makes a very clever story. 
Not only does she wheedle him into 
giving her extravagant sums to squander 
on Paris hats and other useless finery 
but she has him buy a magnificent es- 
tate and finally marries him to a rich 
widow who lends a willing hand herself 
in helping along the matter. How Helen 
used the widow’s son as the stone with 
which to kill two birds shows Mr. Ben- 
nett’s knowledge of fine feminine finess- 
ing, and at the end when Helen’s hand 
is “called”? and held a dramatic situation 
is strongly drawn. 

Getting back to the “six best sellers”’ 
“The Winning of Barbara Worth” by 
Harold Bell Wright (Book Supply Co. ) 
and “The Common Law” by Robert W. 
Chambers (D. Appleton Co.) show no 
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signs of lessing their popularity. The 
great demand in California for Mr. 
Wright’s book can be easily accounted 
for. It is a California epic and celebrates 
the heroic deeds of men whom we may 
see and touch. If it has crudities of 
style and too much continuity of climax 
it will be forgiven on account of the vivid, 
realistic picture given of primitive con- 
ditions and elemental forces at work 
both in man and in nature. The recla- 
mation of the desert, the magic springing 
up of the Imperial Valley is a romance 
in itself and when added to this, inter- 
woven with it, is the love story of Bar- 
bara Worth, a nameless waif found on the 
desert, and Willard Holmes, man of 
the world, the human interest element 
brings an irresible fascination. The 
book could hardly be called a psychologi- 
cal novel but throughout the entire 
story in portraying the effect of the 
desert on character; the relation of the 
bigness of Barbara’s ideals to its vastness; 
the moralizing effect that the wrestling 
with it had on Holmes; the soothing 
benediction it brings to the rejected, 
heart broken lover; in all of these related 
reactions and many others Mr. Wright 
consciously psychologizes. It is per- 
haps not saying too much that no Board 
of Trade literature sent out by boosting 
towns is doing more to advertise this 
section than the story of “The Winning 
of Barbara Worth.” For not only does 
it show what can be done here with the 
sun, the soil and the canal-carried water, 
it demonstrates what the resourcefulness, 
the faith, the optimism the eternal 
succeed-or-die spirit of California has 
actually accomplished and _ will still 
continue to do. 

In the ‘Common Law’ it is the never 
settled question of common interest to 
mankind, Convention versus Instinct, 
that holds the audience. If the New 
York Sun’s accusation is true that Mr. 
Chambers has simply transposed Du 
Maurier’s Trilby into tones of New York 
he has certainly given a more happy 
final turn to the studio romance and in 
that, at least, shows a thorough know- 
ledge of the American public’s mental 
demand. Rather than have unhappy 
realism they will take fairy tales. 


That the adult public still loves fairy 
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tales, no matter how crudely told, is 
clearly shown in the continued demand 
for “‘ Freckles” by Gene Stratton Porter, 
And although the story of “ Molly Make 
Believe” by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, 
and “The Secret Garden’ by Frances 
Hodgson Burnett could not be put down 
to the literary level of “ Freckles’ still 
they all contain the same element of 
miracle. There are not any visible 
fairies, genii or elfs, but the results 
brought about are through as magical 
and mythical powers. 

There are many people striving to keep 
up with the times and the fashions who 
have not yet read “Keeping Up With 
Lizzie’ and who might read it to good 
advantage. The book has an unusual 
combination of ingredients, real humor 
and a wholesome moral; and, what is 
still more remarkable these are so cleverly 
blended that the moral has no bad taste 
and the humor does not evaporate with 
one reading. 

In the “Circuit Rider’s Wife’ Corra 
Harris, a Tennessean, has given one of 
the cleverest books of the year. While 
the story is being read and favorably 
reviewed all over the country only a South- 
erner knows how delightfully true is 
the picture she has given. Aside from 
the charm of the story, the piquancy of 
the style with its whimsical strain of 
humor, holds the reader from the begin- 
ning. Her descriptions of the young 
minister with his solemn air and long, 
black coat, whom she likens to “‘a young 
he-angel in mourning’’; her observations 
on the members of the congregation, 
one of whom is so over-cautious that she 
says he must wear “cat-whiskers on his 
soul’; and her comparison of the differ- 
ent denominations in which she remarks 
that the Episcopalian saints will surely 
wear ruffles around “their redeemed 
necks” to distinguish them from the 
others, are all so full of the fresh breath 
of originality that the book should be 
recommended as a tonic and circulation 
stimulant. 


In Jack London’s‘‘ When God Laughs” 
a collection of short stories (Macmillan 
Co.) one wonders when the laugh ever 
comes in for man, unless it is at the 
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friends and lover of the girl in“ A Wicked 
Woman” for so cleverly does the girl 
play the ingenue that even the sophisti- 
cated reader has a lingering suspicion 


that maybe she might have been as inno- 


cent as she seemed. The story that 
gives the book its title certainly ends in 
tears and tragedy but it is saturated with 
the same virile, forceful London who 
wrote “The Call of the Wild” and the 
Wolf.” Particularly in ‘The 
Apostate” a child labor story, London 
shows his word wizardry and power. 
It is not a pleasant picture that he gives 
but it has touches great as a Du 
Maupassant masterpiece. 


“Sea 


as 


Mary Roberts Rinehart believes that 
one should have something tangible to 
show for every bit of work done. She 
has made it a rule since she began writ- 
ing, to invest a part of her earnings 
from every book, story and play, in 
something of enduring value. As a re- 
sult she has a valuable art collection, a 
splendid library, several pieces of Pitts- 
burgh real estate and a safe full of solid 
silver. Her latest novel, The Amazing 
Adventures of Letitia Carberry, prom- 
ises to be a record breaker, and Mrs. 
Rinehart already has a new limousine to 
show for it. 


Is Laughter Unkind 

Probably few people have thought 
of laughter as a corrective, and yet 
that is what Henri Bergson in his 
recently published essay ‘“ Laugh- 
ter” says it “Always rather hu- 
miliating for the one against whom it 
is directed, laughter is really and truly 
a kind of social ‘ragging,’’’ he declares. 
Even more startling than this is Mr. 
Bergson’s assertion that the really kind 
man —or  woman— never laughs. 
“Laughter would fail in its object,” he 
says, “if it bore the stamp of svmpathy 
or kindness.”” Mr. Bergson, by this 
statement, would seem to put himself 
in the class with the Puritan fathers who 
thought it was wicked to laugh. 


is. 


When the heroine of Secretary of 
Frivolous Affairs lost her fortune she 
wrote on a-piece of paper a list of eligi- 
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ble occupations by which she might earn 
her living, shut her eyes and stuck pins 
in to see what she should do. How 
many other girls could do better if they 
should suddenly be forced to support 
themselves?—Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Robert Hichens’ New Novel 

Robert Hichen’s new long novel, 
“The Fruitful Vine,” which will be 
published late in September by Stokes, 
is distinguished first by its setting in 
Modern Rome, the city of history and 
of present day brilliance, and by its 
human theme, the unsatisfied longing 
for children on the part of a mutually 
devoted couple. Many enthusiasts over 
Hichen’s ‘The Garden of Allah” like it 
because of the glowing atmosphere in 
which it is suffused, others on account 
of the powerful and human story con- 
tained in it. Both of these qualities 
are found distinctly marked in_ his 
new novel. ’ 


Mr. Willy Pogany, whose illustrations 
of “The Rubaiyat’”’ and “The Ancient 
Mariner” have attracted the attention 
of all lovers of beautiful books, has 
received special marks of honor from 
Hungary, his native country. The Gov- 
ernment has bought the originals of 
several of the ‘Ancient Mariner’ paintings 
and has conferred a complimentary 
grant of 8000 marks on the artist. Mr. 
Pogany’s most notable work this season 
is to be seen in the de luxe edition of 
“Tannhauser’” which the Crowells will 
issue shortly. 


When “Octave Thanet’ leaves her 
writing desk she leaves that name be- 
hind her and puts on her real name 
Alice French. The name of French has 
been known in her home town of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, for two generations, for 
Miss French’s father and uncles founded 
one of the large plow works of the city, 
now conducted by her brother. Miss 
French has always taken a keen interest 
in the business, and it is through this 
familiarity with practical affairs that she 
is able to write so sanely of work and 
workers in her new book, Stories That 
End Well. 
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Twice Told Tales 














“Children,” said the teacher to the 
class “if you ever succeed at anything 
in becoming famous you will have to 
know how to do at least one thing better 
than any one else. Is there anything 
that any of you can do well?” 

Johnny held up his hand. 

“Well, Johnny, what is it?” 

“T ean read my own writin’ bettern’ 

anybody!” 
“That’s not a good illustration,” replied 
the teacher “isn’t there something that 
you can do more quickly or more accur- 
ately than any one else?” 

Again Johnny’s hand went up, and 
the teacher nodded to him. 

“Yes’m I can eat my dinner quicker 
the day when we’re goin’ to the circus!”’ 


One of the best anecdotes illustrating 
the greenness of the modern tourist is 
vouched for by Elizabeth Towne in the 
Nautilus: An old couple, who had but 
recently acquired the wherewithal on 
which to travel were in an Italian city 
and there met a friend who was a cul- 
tured woman and a great art enthusiast. 
In this city there were a great many 
paintings and the art enthusiast, when 
she met her old friends exclaimed 
“What do you think of the Botticellis 
you find here?” 

The old lady hemmed and hawed, 
blushed and finally stammered, “ Well, 
I’ll have to confess | don’t know one wine 
from another!’’ 

When they got to their hotel that 
night the old gentleman began to ex- 
postulate with his wife for betraying her 
ignorance so constantly, “Just see’ 
said he‘‘ what you said to Miss 
today. Why that botterchellis she asked 
about was not a wine it is a cheese!’’ 

A little girl who had been brought up 
on a poultry ranch and was familiar 


with the ranch terms, heard the older 
members of the family talk a great deal 
about the “‘sun setting.”” Now a hen 
only set three weeks, and the little girl 
could not figure out why the sun set 
every day until finally a bright idea came 
to her and she said ‘‘Oh! mama I know 
why it takes the sun so long to set, it 
has to hatch out so many little stars!” 


A little boy had been with his mother 
as she went the rounds of the shops, 
trying on garments and hats. To all 
the pleadings and importunities of the 
sales women she invariably replied ‘Oh! 
Yes I know it’s beautiful and artistic 
and all that but you see it doesn't fit 
me!” 

That seemed to settle everything. 

A few nights later the little boy was 
begging for roast lamb for dinner in- 
stead of the usual things small boys have. 
All of a sudden he startled the nurse, 
shocked his mother and sent his father 
into roars of laughter by exclaiming, 
in a perfect imitation of his mother’s 
best society voice. “Oh yes I know 
bread and butter is beautiful and artis- 
tic and all that, but bread and butter 
don’t fit me!’ 

He—Mary Smith was married this 
morning. 

She—Who’s the happy man? 

He—Her father. 


He—Let’s take an auto ride tonight. 

She—But I’ve nothing to wear. 

He—Then we’ll go in swimming. 

His Limitations 

“Ts that man a bill collector?” sail the 
new clerk. 

“‘He may be in some places,’’ replied 
the messenger boy, “but not in this 
office.’—Washington Star. 
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President Taft, in his message to the 
great meeting held last March at the 
Albert Hall, London, for the celebration 
of the Tercentenary of the translation of 
the Bible into English, said: 

“Our laws, our literature, and our 
social life owe whatever excellence they 
possess largely to the influence of this 
our chief classic, acknowledged as such 
equally on both sides of the sea.”’ 

Presiding at this same meeting Lord 
Northampton said: 

“The greatness, the prosperity, and 
the very character of the British race have 
been founded on the teachings read in 
the Word of God’. 

And the London “ Times”’ comments as 
follows: 

“The fact that it (the Bible) came 
from the East and has been naturalized 
in the West, that the Englishman has 
fathered what the Jew so long ago begot, 
is a proof of its universal value.” 

If these statements be founded on 
fact, it follows that the Jew and his 
Bible were a primary cause, an essen- 
tial factor in the evolutionary develop- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Nor does the matter rest there; this 
same factor has likewise been a primary 
cause in the evolutionary development 
of many other races; substantially it 
has been a factor in the evolutionary 
development of the whole world. 

And now let us ask the question: Is 
the work of the Jew ended? Is he no 
longer to be an essential factor in devel- 


opment? Is his mission performed? 

No! by no means. The work he has 
so far performed has been but the lay- 
ing of the foundation. The great work 
of the Jew, the mission of Israel, is still 
before him. And the full value of the 
service he has already rendered will 
only be fully appreciated when completed 
by the work yet to be performed. 

That we may better apprehend the 
nature of the service Israel has yet to 
render, let us bear in mind the cardinal 
difference in the lessons conveyed by 
the teachings of Jeremiah and those of 
the prophets Isiah and Micah. 

Jeremiah is the individualist; he ap- 
peals to the individual, teaching him how 
he may govern and direct his soul so 
that it may obtain immortal, spiritual 
beatitude. Jeremiah is, in fact, the 
Christian. Isiah and Micah, on the other 
hand, represent Israel, the collectivist. 
They are teachers of the nations; they 
are unifiers, harmonisers. Their loadstar 
is political, economic and social justice; 
equity amongst men; collective right- 
eousness, and they teach that the mis- 
sion of Israel may only be accomplished 
when he shall have brought forth for 
all the world, and for all time, what the 
Prophet of Galilee expressed in the 
words: “Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.” 

And may it not have been for the very 
purpose of accomplishing this work that 
Israel was scattered among the nations 
of the earth? What seemed a disastrous 
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dispersion, a calamitous captivity, may 
yet prove a blessing in disguise. Chast- 
ened, sifted, and taught, Israel is to 
awaken from his slumber of centuries 
and proceed onwards in the accomplish- 
ment of his mission. 

And what is this mission, this service 
Israel has vet to render? This: the 
service he is yet to render is to work to- 
wards the realization of the ideal of the 
prophets; he is to be a teacher of the 
nations; he is to be a unifier, a harmoniser. 
His loadstar is to be political, economic, 
and social justice; equity among the 
nations; collective righteousness; he is 
to lay the foundations for the ultimate 
Commonwealth of Nations, the United 
States of the World. 

Nor may this ideal be dismissed with 
a wave of the hand, with the exclamation: 
Utopia! It cannot be thus dismissed 
if the evolutionary progress of mankind 
is to continue. 

The maximum measure of economic 
benefit may no longer be attained by 
confining economic activity within the 
boundaries of any one nation; no more 
than it can be attained by confining it 
within the boundaries of any one State 
in the Union; and just as the general 
welfare demands the unhampered oper- 
ation of economic laws throughout the 
whole world. And such unhampered 
operation can only be secured by a Con- 
federation of the Nations. 

Happily evidences are at hand indi- 
cating that the trend of events is towards 
the realization of such a Confederation 
of Nations. From among a number of 
international institutions now existing 
I need only point to the following in 
proof of this: 

There is the International Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague; the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration also in that city; 
the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics at Washington; the In- 
ternational Institute of Hygiene at Paris; 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome; the International Postal 
Union at Berne, and the International 
Institute of Law at Ghent. 

And be it remembered that these 
institutions are but the logical expression 
of needs which development has called 
forth. Reviewing this phase in the 


historie life of mankind, it would seem 
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as though the illuminated minds of the 
Prophets had seen far ahead, right 
through the intervening ages which have 
led up to the civilization of our time, and 
beyond our time, to the realization of 
the evolutionary progress which is now 
working itself out, and which is yet to 
culminate in the great World Common- 
wealth. 

The Government of a nation is, after 
all, but an organization for carrying on 
its business by means of a number of 
departments, such as the Department of 
Foreign, Affairs of Home Affairs, of Fin- 
ance, of the Treasury, Commerce and 
Labor, Agriculture, Education, Justice, 
the Post Office, the Army and the Navy. 
It is the union of these Departments 
under the direction of the Presiding 
Officer in the Cabinet which constitutes 
the executive branch of a Government. 

Now, International bodies, organized 
to render similar services, would, when 
federated, constitute an international 
government. 

On first thought it would appear that 
the work towards the realization of this 
ideal should be done by the Governments 
themselves. But this may not be, for 
governments are conservative _ bodies, 
with well defined functions, moving in 
limited circles within which they are 
confined. 

The force which may realize this ideal 
is the will of the people, and to shape 
this will implies education, guidance, 
leadership. 

Is the Jew, then, fitted for this task? 
Does not his obscure role in the life of 
the nations preclude him from leadership 
in this exalted work? Let us see. 

His fitness for this work is not merely 
attested by his production of the Bible, 
but also by his unique experiences dur- 
ing the centuries after the canon of the 
Bible had been closed. The transla- 
tion known as the Septuagint was made 
at least 270 vears before the present 
era; and how much earlier than that 
date the canon was closed I do not 
know. 

And what was the life of the Jew dur- 
ing the centuries which followed the 
closing of the canon? A comprehensive 
view of that life presents itself to us 
when we realize the fact that whereas 
during all those ages land, almost through 
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out the world, was “ vested in the king,” 
owned by the king and by him granted, 
together with the people living upon it, 
to the nobles, the land of Israel was 
vested in God, and rendered inalienable 
in the family. ‘“‘Cursed be the hand 
that removeth the landmark,” was a 
statute in Israel. 

And thus we find during those cen- 
turies a nation of independent land- 
owners in counter-distinction to almost 
all the world, a world dependent, a world 
under feudalism, a world under slavery. 
Israel was, in fact, during all those ages 
the only independent land-owning people 
in the world. 

It is true that the holdings were small, 
but this was all the better for the pur- 
pose. These small holdings, and their 
inalienable ownership, brought into con- 
tact independent man with independent 
This led to continual discussion, 
argument and debate. With the themes 
of the Bible as text, the whole field of 
spiritual and social relations was explored. 
And Israel became a nation of teachers, 


man. 


a nation of priests; teachers and priests 
for all the world. 


And this activity has been but the 
prelude, the initial stage, preparing the 
way for the ultimate work of Israel, for 
the bringing forth of the great World 
Commonwealth. 

It was during those past centuries that 
Israel stored up, conserved the energy 
which now fits him to act as an instru- 
ment in the accomplishment of the work 
yet to be performed. And his dispersion, 
and trials, and sufferings, and experiences 
among all the nations of the earth have 
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but added wonderfully to this conserved 
energy. 

And are there not evidences indicat- 
ing the efficacy of this energy and the 
direction towards which it trends? Is 
it not made manifest in the commanding 
field of initiative and leadership? 

Does not this commanding leadership 
make itself felt in the field of progressive 
thought? Is not the Jew recognized as 
a leader, an initiator in the field of com- 
merce and finance, those broad highways 
of international activity? Has he not 
been in the vanguard of the economic 
struggle of the proletariate? 

And in what other field can this con- 
served energy be more effectively em- 
ployed than in the upbuilding of the 
great Commonwealth of Nations? In 
what other field can the Jew better man- 
ifest his right to the title “Israel,” the 
“Fighter for God?” 

And in this exalted work let no 
deem himself too lowly, too obscure to 
engage in the battle. Faith in the great- 
ness of the work, faith in the mission of 
Israel shall brush aside all obstructions, 
shall overcome all difficulties. 

If it be the duty of the Christian to 
promulgate the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, of the at-one-ment of man with 
God, it is also the duty of Jacob to con- 
tinue the struggle with the ‘“‘ Malach,” 
the Agent, the Messenger, to struggle 
ever onward and upward, until the great 
Commonwealth of Nations is established, 
and thus, by his work, earn the con- 
tinued right to the title “ Israel,’ to the 
blessing: “‘for as a Prince hast thou power 
with God and with men, and hast pre- 
vailed.” 


one 
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WW hat Women Should Wear 








What to Look for in Spring Millinery 


* At this early date novelties are extreme- 
ly searce and all one can do is wait for 
the arrival of the later goods. Some 
stunning flower trimmed hats are being 
worn and it will be seen that the medium 
and small effects lead so far, but there 
are some extremely large hats with high 
crown and huge, perfectly round brims, 
which are trimmed with poppies and 
roses of exaggerated size. This style 
of hat shows the influence of the Quaker 
headdress, and is so termed. 

It is expected that small flowers will 
be made into bands, circlets and other 
made effects, the flowers being applied 
flat to the hat or band. Small roses in 
the new radium shades are very good 
looking, as are also combinations in 
which forget-me-nots appear in all colors, 
not perhaps of the rainbow, but of the 
latest color card. Hydrangeas and lilies- 
of-the-valley are separated and used in 
this way, as are cowslips, French daisies 
and miniature pansies and violets. 

Pansies, it will be remembered, were 
about the only flowers that were smiled 
upon last year, and a continuance of 
their reign is expected and planned. All 
shades of reds, pinks and purples are 
good in flowers. The radium shades, as 
its name implies, are varied, but all 
rather dark in tone—really a pleasing 
combination of soft, rather subdued tones. 


Ribbons and Silks on Spring Hats 
Some very wide ribbons are seen, the 
most prominent being nacre taffeta with 
fringed edges, the edges being of the two 
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colors that are employed in the body of 
the ribbon. There are also some very 
wide flowered brocade effects in ribbon, 
and satin-back velvet ribbon is shown 
too. 

The brims of the white shapes are 
often trimmed with flowers, and a pom- 
pon composed of the same sort of 
stands up in Colonel effect 
toward the front or side. Garlands of 
flowers fit well between the brims and 
the Tam 








blossoms 
crowns. 


Fancy Feathers 
Fancy feathers are also used to give 
height, and the variety is considerable. 
Wings, quills, various aigrette effects 
and other standing effects give dash to 
the many sorts of turbans. 


Turkish Towelling in the Coming Millinery 

Last season the hat made of Turkish 
bath toweling was introduced and _ be- 
came popular enough to warrant the 
designing of more hats, galloons, faney 
wings, ete., made from this material. 
Appliqued on black or brilliantly colored 
velvet, the effect is excellent. 

There are also any number of straw 
ornaments and bands, combinations of 
tuscan and white and of colors that are 
stunning. 

It looks as though velvet would be 
quite as good for Spring trimming as for 
Winter. Up to date not much velvet 
ribbon has been employed in trimming. 
the new shapes, and what has been has 
been in color, but piece goods are selling 
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well and are being used in the manu- 
facture of bows, which are still very 
large, and are prone to be embroidered or 
appliqued in some way. Velvets in 
bright shades are the leaders at present. 
Wide and very beautiful silk ribbons 
are being used freely. Satins, single or 
double faced, and changeable taffetas are 
smart for dress hats, while the moires 
and gos-grains are being pleated into 
fans and other devices for stiffer hats. 
Roman striped ribbon is being used 
and is very effective, if not overdone. 


Among the hand-made hats with 
which the market abounds, none is 
smarter than the rakish looking tam, 


This fits very snugly, 
forward over a 


or student’s cap. 
and has to be drawn 
closely coiffured head. A large plateau 
might be converted into such a tam, 
but it would have to be of very soft, 
pliable straw. The high numidi aigrette 
with a pasted base of warm brownish 
red feathers is stunning trimming. 


Spring Hats of Flowers 


Turbans of flowers are mixed with 
braid, with nacre silk and velvet; the 
piece goods are usually employed in the 
way of giving height. Flower crowns, 


with small nacre taffeta brims, are a 
feature also. The shapes of many of 
the turbans incline toward those em- 


ploved by the Russians, Turks and Per- 
sians, as well as more snugly fitting frames 
on the ancient Egyptian order. All 
of them look soft as well as snug. 

In quite some medium size hats the 
brims are of straw and the crowns are 
Tams of nacre taffeta. Some of the 
Tams are fuller and turned up at one 
side. Nacre taffeta is also used for fac- 
ing. Hand sewed braid hats are a 
feature well liked for pliability. 


Flowers Prominent 


Nacre and radium colored flowers go 
well with the braids and silks in those 
colorings. There is a pleasant harmony 
between them that will not offend the 
eve and it does not look overdone. We 
also see the bright flowers used on very 
dark shapes; for instance, a fine black 
Milan shape, trimmed with flowers in the 
new primrose shade, in rather a large 
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effect; a large flat Milan shape of deep 


Amande green, with white lilacs and 
vellow roses. All and kinds of 
flowers are to be seen and there are some 
larger flowers used as well as the smaller 
ones, such as morning glories, 
large bluets, poppies, ete. 

Grass effects are combined with the 
flowers, and the variety of the branching 
is quite extensive, and the hat shapes 
admit of it. 


colors 


roses, 


Laces and Plumes 

Some laces are trimmed in connection 
with flowers, and the black laces look 
well for veiling some of the brilliant 
colors. Malines are used again for drap- 
ing and also for making some of the 
smaller shapes. 

Ostrich and paradise novelties are 
particularly elaborate and beautiful, the 
new colors blending well for combina- 
tions. 

The nature of many of the shapes will 
give good opportunity for the use of 
elaborate hatpins. 


Straw Braids 


There is a large variety of straw gal- 
oons and straw braids of both bright and 


dull finish. Buckle loops of glossy straw 
give an effective look. The braids are 
made in plain as well as nacre colors; 
also in combinations of leading shades. 
Rough and smooth, fine and coarse 
straws, all are shown; and Ramie looks 
well in Some of the 
braids flat weaves 
prevail. 


new color schemes. 
are round, but the 


The Colors of the Spring Season 

As to colors the new shade cards are 
well made use of. If there is any one 
in particular that stands out it is prim- 
rose, because this color is used in com- 
bination so frequently. Black and 
white, black and old gold, old gold and 
corbeau blue, gray and Delft blue, black 
and burnt orange—all look good. 

Taffeta promises to hold a very im- 
portant place in millinery for some time 
to come, and it is put to all manner of 
uses. Some of the velvet hats, either 
with the narrow or medium wide brims, 
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have barette crowns of taffeta supported 
by the buckram shape and with folds 
of the silk around the base. In such 
vases the taffeta is a glace composed of 
the velvet color and another rather 
lighter, but a black velvet hat may have 
a crown of bright blue silk shot with 
white where a white aigrette would be 
applicable. 


Competition Between Large and Small 
Shapes 


One hears a great deal about the 
favor extended to small shapes and of the 
likelihood of their taking the lead in next 
Season’s models. Now, undoubtedly, 
the number of hats with narrow brims 
that are seen is considerable, probably 
exceeding the number of broad brimmed 
hats by a large majority, but for all 
this the latter have not lost favor. It 
is a matter of choice and also, to some 
extent, one of expediency, for in crowded 
thoroughfares, and above all in crowded 
cars, very large hats are not convenient, 
as Parisians who, at this time of the year, 
go about a great deal in town, find their 
cost. 


It is rather soon to speculate with 
respect to next Season’s models, but the 
probabilities are that at least for the 
first month or two the output of narrow 
brimmed hats will at least equal that of 
broad brims, although fashion may show 
itself equally favorable to both. This 
has often happened and is likely to 
happen again without in any way inter- 
fering with the vogue of the large hat, 
so particularly suitable for Summer 
wear, 


Before dismissing future prospects to 
occupy one’s self with present matters, 
we must say that the leading millinery 
firms that have supplied the hats for one 
of the latest new plays—the scene of 
which is laid in Springtime—have made 
a fair division. Four hats are worn in 
the course of the piece by the principal 
acrtesses. One of these is a tall toque, 
the second a small niniche, and the 
two others have very wide brims, Per- 
haps one may accept this as an augury. 


Taffeta Hats for Present Wear in Paris 


The last few days have seen a large 
output of new hats of all sorts decidedly 
in advance of the Season; they are not 
exactly Spring hats, but there is a hint 
of Spring in them. Foremost amongst 
these stands a new toque which I think 
may be said to beat the record in height. 
It is made entirely of draped taffeta, 
the draping commencing at the edge of 
the close-brim setting around the fore- 
head, coming over the ears and low down 
in the nape of the neck, and continuing 
to the top of the shape, which is about 
the same width all the wavup. Although 
the arrangement of the folds is not the 
least bit formal, they set one above 
another, save on the left side, where they 
sometimes have more or less a downward 
inclination. Some of these toques mea- 
sure nearly a foot high, but being made 
to slope slightly backwards; they do 
not quite look it. 

Glace silks are given the preference, 
such combinations as gray shot with 
blue or violet, light tortoiseshell brown 
with green and porcelain blue with to- 
mato red being particularly fancied. 
The trimming generally takes the up- 
right aigrette form—what is called a 
“drum-major aigrette’—and is more 
often black than otherwise. It is fasten- 
ed rather forward on the left side. 


Taffeta Ribbons in Parisian Millinery 


Wide taffeta ribbons are as much used 
as piece silk. They are to be found ina 
violet and green glace arranged in a 
cluster of upright loops (encircled in a 
double coil of the same ) on the crown of 
dark purple velvet hat, and in grayish 
blue shot with crimson made up into a 
big butterfly bow, on the back of one in 
bronze-green velvet. The first of these 
has a fairly wide brim and a low, flat 
topped crown, and the second a high 
crown, shelving in slightly, and extremely 
narrow brimmed. Moreover, the latter 
has the front of the crown covered with 
small single anemones in shaded violet 
tints. 
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In the vear of 1869 the Spanish Fran- 
ciscan fathers planted a handful of olive 
clippings in the Mission garden at San 
Diego. Today there are estimated to be 
1,200,000 bearing olive trees in Califor- 
nia. Los Angeles County leads with 
320,800 bearing trees. There are 38 
counties reporting over 1000 olive trees, 
these counties ranging from Shasta on 
the north to the Mexican line on the 
south. 


A kelp potash industry yielding 40,000,- 
000 for the Pacifie coast is an allurement 
held but in a message sent to congress 
by the president, in which he approves 
the report submitted to him by Secre- 
tary Wilson, covering the department of 
agriculture investigation of the potash 
situation in the United States. 


The vear just past has been one of 
the most prosperous in the history of the 
Golden State. The general crops have 
all been good, while mining oil and 
manufacturing industries have more than 
kept up the highest point ever reached 
by the state. 


The Citizen’s Water Company pur- 
chased the interests of the San Jacinto 
Water Company from the late R. J. 
Waters, and from the date of the trans- 
fer of the property has been pushing 
forward the work of expansion and 
perfection of the water system with 
remarkable energy. The entire system 
has been improved from the head of 
the main canal at the cienega to the 
end of the | fathermost lateral. Be- 


sides this work the system has been 


extended, and now covers hundreds of 
acres of land in addition to that under 
the system of the old San Jacinto Water 
company. 





An unusually large shipment of cotton 
was consigned to P. R. Gould and Com- 
pany of New Orleans. It was cotton 
from El] Centro, in the Imperial Valley, 
California, and came in twelve cars, 

The total amount of the shipment 
was 584 bales, the majority of the 
cars carrying but fiftv bales each, 
This is the second largest consignment 
of the long staple which has been sent 
here from the California district. 


Big Yucaipa reservoir to impound 
90,000,000 gallons of water will be 


completed within a few weeks and will 
cost Redlands and Yuacaipa Company 
about 830,000. 


The San Dimas Citrus Nurseries com- 
prise about 150 acres and are the largest 
in the world. the company 
owns a sixty-acre, full-bearing orange and 
lemon grove. It was at this nursery 
that the varities known as the Golden 
Nugget and Buckeye Navel oranges were 
created. These oranges were produced 
for special qualities and represent many 
vears’ work and study, on the part of 
R. M. Teague. Mr. Teague is the pro- 
prietor of the nurseries and is considered 
an expert authority. Besides the two 
varities of oranges mentioned above 
Mr. Teague has also created what he 


Besides, 


terms the variegated lemon. The 
leaves of these trees are streaked with 


white and green. 

The aggregate value of all the agri- 
cultural products of California’s soil 
for the year 1911 was $76,000,000. . 


Ventura 
the world’s 


One county in California 
produced nearly one-half 
supply of beans last year, 
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Asphalt is quite an important pro- 
duction of California, and the  vield 
last vear was valued at $2,260,000. 


The natural gas production in Cali- 
fornia for twelve months was valued 
at $1,670,000. 


Lumber was produced in California 
during 1911 to the value of $24,700,000. 

Taxable property in California is as- 
sessed at $2,599,916,690. 


During 1911 the production of borax 
in California was 35,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $1,185,000. 


There was a large crop of hay in 
California in 1911 and the total value 
is placed at $10,500,000. 


The wheat crop of California during 
1911 was 450,000 tons and its approxi- 


mate value was over $12,000,000. 


Last year’s production of condensed 


milk in California was over 8,600,000 
pounds, valued at $765,000. 
There were 2,617,000 tons of maca- 


dam produced in California during 1911, 
and the total value was $1,090,000. 


J. F. Lobinger, president of the 
Golden State Canning Company of On- 
tario, with the largest fruit cannery 
under one roof in the State, has pur- 
chased the interests in the company 
owned by L. E. McCann, who up to 
the present has acted as manager and 
secretary of the company. The can- 
nery is a monster concern and during 
the deciduous fruit season employs be- 
tween 300 and 400 hands, with a weekly 
pay roll of more than $4,000. The com- 
pany cans apricots, peaches, grapes, 
plums and tomatoes. 


Figures, which have just been given 
out by local lima bean men, show the 
stock of lima beans in warehouses of 
Ventura county and other sections of 
the South to be 383,758 sacks, which 
is 13,758 bags more than at the corres- 
ponding time a year ago. In addition 
to the increase of beans on hand, the 
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price announced as being received now 
is $5,80 to $4.90 of the year previous. 


San Diego County 

Area, 4209 square miles or 2,693,842 
acres. 

Value of town and county real estate, 
$51,199,732. 

Number of miles of public roads 5200. 

Miles of irrigating ditches, 133: cost, 
$3,420,000. 

Number of acres irrigated, 14,755. 

Number of fruit trees, 1,132,300. 

Nut trees, 19,080. 

Value of poultry and eggs, $618,210. 

Value of dairy products, $415,500. 

Value of live stock, $317,050. 

Value of agricultural products, $5,120,- 
920. 


Ventura County 
Area, 1,852.66 square miles, or 1,185,- 
704,95 acres. 
Value of town and country real estate 
$22,794,671. 
Number of miles of public roads, 656. 


Number of miles of irrigating ditches, 
59. Cost, $344,900. 
Number of acres irrigated, 14,350. 


Number of fruit trees, 679,440. 
Nut trees, 164,280. 
Value of poultry and eggs, $78,320. 
Value of dairy products, $25,850. 
Value of live stock, $2,204,225. 
Wool, 143,500 pounds. Value, 
525. 
Value of agricultural products, $6,473 .- 


271. 


$21,- 


Los Angeles County 

Area 3880 square miles, or 2,483,200 
acres. 

Number of farms, 10,322. 

Value of town and country property, 
$522,511,544. 

Number of 
4220. 

Number of miles 
1143; cost, $587,000. 
Number of acres irrigated, 97,778. 

Number of fruit trees, 4,589,784. 
Value of poultry and eggs, $2,060,473. 
Value of dairy products, $1,500,000. 
Value of live stock, $6,098,480. 
Wool, 322,000 pounds. Value $8300. 
Value of agricultural products, $22.,- 
672,008. 


miles of public roads, 


irrigating ditches, 











The Immutable God 
























The Great God 1s not falling. He stands sure. Th 


: parallax 
ls man’s general resurrection from the sepulcher of 
creeds. 
The rennaissant, strong re-ligioning of humanity to 
God, 


Breaking hideous, graven image of oblique theology 

Pointing from tradition’s idol to a self-revealing Power, 

Teaching Love with Love's own impulse, not with 
Fear’s debasing force; 

Teaching joyousness in labor and in prayer, humility; 

Ending sacrilegious promptings we, presumptuous, made 
to Gi rd > 

Ending caviling dissensions over forms, inconsequent; 

This, the coming of the spirit which makes perfect, which 
sels free! 

This the coming of the kingdom—works and will mad: 
one on earth. 

And “that in part shall pass away,” the fulness of His 


; 
: power 
Shall manifest unto His own this never-changing T ruth: 
Love abides, abounds, forever, Love creates and Love 1s 
God. 


L. H. M. 
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